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What a Superb whiskey! 





John Jameson x x x 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 


pollinaris is the natural 
mixer with Scotch... 


ask for a Scotch and POLLY 

















The essence of feminine elegance... 
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GET YOUNGER EVERY DAY 
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DEVONSHIRE DAIRY CREAM 
The cream with the real farm-fresh flavour! 
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FLOATING 
HOTEL, 


SOUTH 
ATLANTIC ..... FULLY AIR CONDITIONED 


Union-Castle’s newest mailship, the 33,500 ton ‘ Transvaal Castle’ starts her maiden 
voyage on the 18th January on the Sunshine Route to South Africa. Southampton 
will wave good-bye to this resplendent young giantess wearing the very latest in 
seven-league sea-boots. Floating hotel ? Yes. There are no ‘class’ barriers in the 


‘ Transvaal Castle’. Every passenger has the freedom of her broad decks, her sun-soaked 





swimming pool, her big cinema, her Dining Room, lounges, bars and playrooms. 


The cost of your ticket will depend simply on your cabin accommodation: from a 
berth in a shared cabin to a suite, with bedroom, sitting room and bathroom*. 

The good service, the superb meals, the games, the dances, the entertainments, 
the hot sun and romantic moon—these are for everybody. Lucky everybody! We can 


convince you if you're wavering. Write for our brochure about our proud new mailship. 


%On the maiden voyage, there are still double rooms with showers available, 
at £150 per passenger to Cape Town. 
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the going'’s good by UNION-CA STLE 


THE B/G SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. one of the eight big mailships leaves Southampton 
for the Cape; also sailings from London to East Africa and South Africa 
Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 11, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London W.1 
Tel : HYDe Park 8400. Or Travel Agents. 
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Two exclusive presentations 





The unique Long John range of SIX bottle sizesincludes .~” 
two exclusive presentat is—the TREGNUM, | 
three bottles in one, and the DOUBLE-DOUBLE, 














a convenient new pocket flask. 


QUARTER FLASK 
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DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND} 
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No. 8 INSURANCE is a service 


Designed for its job 


BBC TELEVISION 
TOWER, CRYSTAL 
PALACE 





This successor to Paxton’s now-vanished master- 














piece soars 708 feet above the old Palace. site. 
Nearest the sky is the TV Band 5 aerial. Below 
it is space for the colour TV of tomorrow ; lower 
down are the present Band 1 aerials. 

Designed for its job, the tower has also given South 


London a new landmark. 


IN THE SAME wAy—the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed specially for 
its purpose — that is to suit your insurance needs, 
to provide a policy that is exactly right for its * 


particular job. 


Photograph: British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited. 
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London and Lancashire ‘frvr 


LANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company Ltd Gaga 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane + London + WCe2 








Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 















COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 


PINNOCK FINANCE | 








O 


OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 





PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 


Deposit Account. 
INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 








WINTER 7) 


To: The Secretary 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORETHAN | = bin nock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Led. 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION Td.: HYDE PARK 1151 
EASY WITHDRAWALS Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on | ® 
how to open a Deposit Account. 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 
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meitime Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
Lid. is a member of the world- | ADDRESS -|) AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
wide Pinnock Group. i nehiccacnenieliind 219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 











Est. 1891. 
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You dig omens? 





A 























You read stars, signs, palms, bumps, tealeaves, entrails, etc.? 
Oh good. Hearken while Wilmot soothsaying Breeden, closing one 
eye, announce amazing portents. (Gentle reader, read gently.) 


December BC 753: Romulus buries Uncle Remus, founds Rome. 

December BC 218: Hannibal camps on Alps, sights Turin Town Hall. 

December BC 1: Bir son of Brum founds Birmingham, invents engineering. 

December AD 1859: Garibaldi founds Italy, invents biscuits. 

December AD 1961: Wilmot Breeden invest Turin. Banners and trumpets. 

A parley. W.B. acquire 45% share-holding in S.A.F.E. (say ‘‘Sahfay’’), largest suppliers 
locks and small mechanisms to Italian motor industry. 

Fiesta. Battle of flowers. 





~.S 





W.B. Zerotorque locks long manufactured under licence (sotto voce). 

Close consultations (conversazioni). Technical exchanges (contrappunti sincopati) 
on methods, meccanismi, raw materials (prosciutto crudo). And now, 

in Torino, bullseye (osso buco) of automotive Italy (Italia rallia), S.A.F.E. weds 

‘> Wilmot Breeden in marriage of true minds! Yo ho, Cagliostro! Ye stars knew all. 





Wilmot italic Breeden, far-sighted, fecund (ma non troppo)... 
S.A.F.E., industrious, molto vivace . . . celestial partners 
these, buddi predestinati. More‘trumpets! More flowers! 
Common Market This Way! And Echo answers Ecco! 


Wilmot Breeden 


England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Australia, U.S.A. 
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A housewife 


plays Britten in 
Norwalk, U.S.A. 


Mrs. Emily Oppenheimer is a housewife, a mother 
with four children, a good gardener, a Girl Scout 
leader —and a harpist in the Norwalk Symphony 
Orchestra. Many an evening, after the dinner 
dishes have been washed, Mrs. Oppenheimer rushes 
off to rehearsals or concert performances. She’s been 
doing this for ten years now and she doesn’t receive 
a penny’s compensation. 


But neither cdloes any of the other seventy members 
of the Norwalk Symphony. A research physicist 
plays first flute. a cabinetmaker plays tuba, a 
lawyer viola. One of the violinists is a dentist, 
another a judge, another a minister. Their con- 
ductor, Quinto Maganim, president of a company 
that manufactures heavy precision machinery, 1s 
a professional musician, music publisher, and 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for composition. 


Why do Maganini’s thoroughly accomplished 
musicians— each of whom works at a regular job 
or occupation during the day — give so much of 
themselves after hours? Because they love music 
and want to bring it to others. This they do in 
two ways. One is to present, in addition to the 
classics, the works of less often heard contemporary 
composers like Ives, Poulenc, Creston, Britten, 
William Schuman, Menotti. The other is through 
the orchestra’s scholarship fund, which helps 
younger members to further their musical educa- 
tion. This, then, is their compensation: the satis- 
faction that what they are doing today may be 
widening the frontiers of music tomorrow. 


The American spirit finds many means of expres- 
sion. This is one example, presented for your 
interest by Bankers Trust Company, a commercial 
bank which is based in New York, has offices in 
London, and is represented in Paris and Rome. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
New York * London «+ Paris *« Rome 
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SENTENCED TO DEATH: ADOLF EICHMANN IN COURT, AND HEARING THE JUDGMENT WHICH DESCRIBED HIM AS A ZEALOUS 
AND MERCILESS EXECUTANT OF THE NAZI PLAN TO WIPE OUT THE JEWISH RACE. 


his obedience.”” Both counsel made their final pleas. On the morning of 
December 15, sentence was passed and the President of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Landau, pronounced sentence: ‘‘ The court sentences you to 
death.”’ He said that Eichmann had been guilty of a crime of unparalleled 
enormity; and informed him that he might appeal against both the 


The trial of Adolf Eichmann was resumed on December 12 (in the 116th 
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HRISTMAS may come but once a year, but 
for most people in this country, even in an 
ige of faded belief, it still has more meaning than 
any other day in the calendar. For some this 
meaning is perhaps principally commercial—it 
comes as the raison d’étre and culmination of a 
season of intensive, high-powered salesmanship. 
For others it is seen primarily as a holiday just 
when a holiday is most needed—a welcome break 
from office or factory, traditionally preceded for 
higher-grade executives and their secretarial staffs 
by an eve-of-Christmas office party, after which the 
emptying streets of our cities are brightened by a 
procession of flashing automobiles bearing their 
occupants homewards with that extra Christmas- 
Eve turn of speed which, expressive though it is 
of good-will and end-of-term 
high spirits, unhappily makes 
the day on which Mary and 
Joseph halted at the inn at 
Bethlehem one of the worst 
for road casualty figures of the 
year. For nearly everyone it 
is a time when the tempo of 
life changes for a little while 
for the better; when posts 
and even newspapers cease, 
when the wireless has nothing 
to announce more disturbing 
than some patches of early 
morning mist or a few degrees 
of frost in the Pennines, and 
when Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Rusk and even the war- 
like secretariat of the United 
Nations Organisation are so 
silent that they might not 
exist at all and the most 
fanatic anti-bomb demon- 
strator relaxes on a chair at 
home instead of on the pave- 
ment in the presence of the 
Press outside the American 
or Russian Embassy. As for 
children it is a time of pre- 
sents and excitement, of glit- 
tering candles and exploding 
crackers, of more than usual 
attention and kindness on the 
part of their elders, of splen- 
didly indigestible meals and, 
unfortunately next day, of the 
less welcome internal con- 
sequences of such com- 
memorative feasting. And to 
practising worshippers and 
regular church-goers every- 
where, it is, to use the phrase 
derived from the ecclesiastical calendars of the 
medizval illuminators, a “‘ red-letter ’’ day—one in 
which the services of Advent culminate in what, with 
Easter, is the supreme festival of the Christian year. 
To a historian, it may be all these things at the 
same time, but it is also, most poignantly, some- 
thing else: a reminder, more than any other day, 
of the fact that England was once a Christian 
nation. I do not from this infer that she is not at 
heart one still, or may not become so again—lI only 
recall what anyone who studies her remote social 
past becomes aware of; that her institutions, 
culture and beliefs all grew originally out of 
Christianity and the Christian Church and were 
fashioned by men who, whatever their faults and 
sins, believed Christ’s birth was by far and away 
the most important thing that had ever happened 
and that everyone’s happiness, both in this world 
and in the world to come, depended on it. ‘‘ Make 
we merry,” they sang, 
on this fest 
In quo Christus natus est 


“THE HOLY FAMILY ” 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Born and suffered on the tree 

Pro peccante homine 
And this was no conventional form of words but a 
universal expression of absolute conviction. “ Re 
joice and be merry,” our ancestors were told 
because, notwithstanding death and sickness, cold 
and hunger, suffering and calamity—and all these 
they knew better than we—Christ’s birth had 
given to everyone the opportunity of salvation 
from these certain ills and from his or her own 
sinfulness and weakness, and had given the promise, 
to all who received Christ’s message and obeyed 
His commandments, of eternal life and eternal 
happiness. It was as simple as that. And for that 
reason men kept Christ’s birthday as though a 
miraculous stroke of good fortune had befallen 





THE OVER-LIFE-SIZE SCULPTURE BY JOSEPHINA DE VASCONCELLOS, WHICH STANDS 

IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE OVER THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
This large group, in polyester resin, is the work of Josephina de Vasconcellos, who was also responsible for the 
groups which stood in the square, along with the Christmas tree from Norway, last year and in 1959. The 
group was to be blessed by the Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields on Sunday, December 17, and would remain 
in the Square until January 7. 


them, and for that reason Christendom itself 
existed, the great towers and spires of its churches 
raising their stone heads everywhere above the tiny 
roofs of straw and tile, the gorgeous processions and 
chantings that filled the churches and streets, the 
bells crashing out their glad tidings from every 
steeple from one end of Christian Europe to the 
other 

The rising of the sun, 

And the running of the deer, 

The playing of the merry organ, 

Sweet singing in the choir. 

How little people realise all this to-day, even 
the most convinced and punctilious Christians, 
even those who dwell in the shadow of the great 
cathedrals and minsters whose services still afford 
some reminder of what the medieval Church 
was and meant to men. Scholars who point out 
that there was an immense gulf between the theory 
and practice of medieval Christianity miss the 
point. Men were just as evil then as they are now, 
including many of the ministers of religion. And 


the purely terrestrial future was just as dark and 
uncertain; indeed, prophets of nuclear dissolution 
notwithstanding, probably even more so. But 
men believed, good and wicked alike, in the omni 
presence of Heaven and Hell, of the imminence 
of the invisible beyond the veil of life, and, as 
Christmas approached, they prepared, as at Easter 
to celebrate the triumph of Heaven over Hell, of 
love over hate, of life over death. Every house 
was decked as for a great victory, every church and 
servant of the Church put on the uniform of 
Christ’s service and joined in the chantings and 
processions, the liturgical dramas and communal 
pageantry, the celebrations and rejoicings, alike, 
traditional and spontaneous, that proclaimed the 
miracle of the manger birth and the revelation of 
God's love and redemption for 
mankind promised by it. It 
was as though for a moment 
the whole world started sing 
ing; from the king on his 
throne and the Pope or arch 
bishop in embroidered and 
jewelled robe before the glitter- 
ing altar, to the humblest 
peasant as he made his way 
from steaming byre or shiver 
ing downland sheepfold to the 
painted, candle-lit church that 
was for him the threshold of 
Heaven Indeed, at that 
moment it was the peasant 
who seemed nearest to 
Heaven's gates, for all man 
kind was turning towards the 
manger in the straw, kneeling 
with the very ox and ass of the 
fields, and, as the bells sounded 
across the wintry pastures, 
through all the lands of 
Christendom imagining the 
reality and living repetition 
of what had happened fourteen 
centuries before and was now 
happening, in the human 
heart, again: the shepherds in 
the fields abiding, the Angel 
of the Lord coming upon them 
with tidings of great joy and 
the glory shining about them, 
the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes lying in a manger, and 
the multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men.” It is, as Mr 
Laurence Whistler in his book 
on the English festivals pointed out, this universal 
sense of the miracle of Christ’s birth being re- 
enacted that is conveyed by the carols that have 
come down to us from the 14th and 15th centuries 
and that even to-day makes the broadcasting of 
the Christmas Eve carols from King’s College 
Chapel such an intensely moving event to many 
who are not regular churchgoers. For the carol, 
as he says, is ‘‘ a song in which some event of the 
Gospel story is remembered as if it had happened 
only yesterday and described as if it were happening 
to-day.” And “their beauty resides in this very 
gift of making the divine seem commonplace, yet 
no less wonderful for that.’’** For, to the believer— 
and without belief the real message of the feast is 
lost—the meaning of Christmas is that both death 
and time, which comprise death, are an illusion that, 
through Christ’s birth and sacrifice, men have been 
given the power to overcome 


*“The English Festivals,” by Laurence Whistler. 
(Heinemann, page 39.) 
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THE SCENE OF THE ATTEMPTED {£125,000 WAGES GRAB IN STEPNEY, SHOWING THE 
BULLION VAN (RIGHT) WITH A LORRY AND A VAN JAMMED AGAINST IT. 











INSIDE THE BANDITS’ VAN, SHOWING A JEMMY, PICK HANDLES AND A COMPRESSED-AIR CYLINDER 
CONTAINING A PEPPERY POWDER. 


A £125,000 ROBBERY THWARTED; AND A BANDIT SHOT BY A GUARD. 


N December 14, a Glyn Mills bullion van containing about £125,000, wages 
for North Thames Gas Board employees, was ambushed in Stepney by eight 
bandits. It was sandwiched between a lorry and a van; and it was apparently 
planned to puff pepper into the interior, while others of the gang attached grapnels INSIDE THE BULLION VAN, ITS FLOOR STILL LITTERED WITH BROKEN GLASS. 
to the door which would then be dragged off by a third vehicle. The pepper DOORS WERE WRENCHED OFF BY THE GANG. 
plan miscarried and when the doors were dragged off, the bandits found, within, 
a constable with Alsatian dog, two security guards and a bank official. The 
constable and dog sprang out and a violent fight followed, in which both were clubbed to the 
ground; and Mr. Frederick Dighton, one of the guards, fired his pistol and wounded one of the 
gang in the arm. At this the bandits ran away carrying the wounded man and escaped in another 
van and a Jaguar, both later found abandoned. 


ON THE LEFT IS THE BULLION VAN WITH ITS DOORS TORN OFF. THE BANDITS APPLIED GRAPNELS AND LINKED P.C. BUCKLE AND HIS DOG “ FLASH,” WHO BOTH SPRANG AT THE 
THEM BY CHAIN WITH A MINIBUS WHICH DRAGGED THE DOORS OFF. ATTACKERS AND WERE BOTH BATTERED TO THE GROUND. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR ELISABETHVILLE) pp 





A U.N. CANBERRA BOMBER FLYING IN TO CARRY OUT AN ATTACK UPON KATANGAN-HELD 


POSITIONS IN ELISABETHVILLE THE CLOUD OF SMOKE HANGING OVER ELISABETHVILLE: A VIEW OF THE KATANGAN CAPITAL 


DURING UNITED NATIONS OPERATIONS. (Radio photograph 


FTER the British Government on December 11 decided to delay the delivery of twenty-four 
4 1000-lb.bombs which it had agreed to deliver to the United Nations forces, this was 
followed by a letter from U Thant, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, withdrawing his 
previous request for the bombs. In New York, Mr. Godber and Sir Patrick Dean put the British 
point of view over Katanga to U Thant and told him that the Government would make a 
request for a cease-fire in Katanga on December 13. The United States Government refused 
to support the British request saying that it wanted a cease-fire ‘‘as soon as feasible’’ but not 
at that particular time. Mr. Ball, the U.S. Under-Secretary of State, said that there should 
not be a repetition of the events of September when the U.N. forces were widely regarded as 
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KATANGAN TROOPS GUARDING A ROAD LEADING TO THE AIRPORT ON DECEMBER 8: A SCENE FROM AN EARLIER 


STAGE IN THE FIGHTING WHICH FIRST BROKE OUT OVER THESE ROADBLOCKS. 
LOOKING AT A HOLE SAID TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY U.N. MORTAR FIRE: 


DOCTORS IN THE PRINCE LEOPOLD AFRICAN HOSPITAL IN ELISABETHVILLE. 


A KATANGAN SOLDIER CROUCHING BEHIND HIS AUTOMATIC WEAPON IN AN ELISABETHVILLE 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN U.N. TROOPS WHO WERE TAKEN PRISONER BEFORE THE RECENT 
OFFICE AS HE WAITED FOR U.N. TROOPS. 


OUTBREAK OF FIGHTING, SEEN AT THEIR DETENTION CAMP. 
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BETWEEN U.N. AND KATANGA FORCES. | ; 4 3 
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A EUROPEAN MOVING DOWN A LINE OF KATANGAN TROOPS WITH AMMUNITION BEFORE AN 


PARA-COMMANDOS FOLLOWING A CROWD OF MEMBERS OF JEUNESSE, A POLITICAL PARTY ATTACK WAS MADE ON A UNITED NATIONS POSITION 
WHICH ATTACKED THE U.S. CONSULATE ON DECEMBER 10. 





- 
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having been defeated. On December 13 the United Nations launched its heaviest air attack 
so far on Elisabethville; four Saab fighters made rocket and bomb attacks, wrecking the Lido 
hotel. Mr. Albert Kyembo, the Katangan Information Minister, asserted that day that seven 
civilians had been killed and twenty-five wounded by U.N. mortar fire in the preceding twenty- 
four hours. The following day President Tshombe sent a message to President Kennedy 
asking him to mediate in the Congo dispute and President Kennedy replied stating his willingness 
to act. The U.S. Ambassador to the Congo was appointed to seek a settlement. However, 
further U.N. attacks on Elisabethville were reported on the night of December 14 which, the 
United Nations reported, had succeeded in their first objectives. 


THREE MEMBERS OF A CAMOUFLAGED KATANGAN ARMOURED CAR CREW TAKING A REST DURING A LULL IN 
THE FIGHTING IN ELISABETHVILLE. 
KATANGANS ATTEMPTING TO EXTINGUISH THE FIRE IN LORRIES WHICH 
HAD BEEN HIT BY UNITED NATIONS MORTAR FIRE. (Radio photograph. 
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THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE AMERICAN CONSULATE AFTER IT HAD BEEN BROKEN INTO AND LOOTED MME. ODETTE HOYBRECHT, THE BELGIAN CIVILIAN SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR, WHO STAYED 
BY MEMBERS OF JEUNESSE ON DECEMBER 10. AT HER POST WHEN THE POST OFFICE WAS ATTACKED ON DECEMBER 10. 
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6 Ne delivery of two dozen 1000-lb. 

bombs to the United Nations 
forces in the Congo for use against the 
province of Katanga has been at best 
cancelled, at worst postponed. A sigh 
of relief has gone up from the ranks of 
the Conservatives in Parliament and 
from a very large section of public 
opinion. One may even suspect that 
it has been echoed, behind their hands, by certain 
members of the Opposition. The original decision 
was not merely distressing but terrible; it seemed 
to many observers that we had been bounced into 
aggression of an extreme kind and that—even 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that some form 
of aggression was justified—this was to have been 
undertaken with the least appropriate weapons. 
We have awakened from that nightmare. 


The reasons for this change 
of mind are complex. | It 
was, of course, obvious that 
the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment should insist upon the 
revelations made in New 
York, Washington, and_ the 
Congo itself, but we need 
have no hesitation in coming 
to the conclusion that they 
were, in fact, the less import- 
ant. The main cause was the 
revolt of the Conservative 
Party. And it would be 
entirely wrong to suppose that 
it was confined to the section 
most vociferous in its rejec- 
tion of the agreement. This 
revolt actually spread 
throughout the ranks. Mem- 
bers who had never sided 
with the right wing on the 
subject of Katanga were 
deeply distressed and in many 
cases indignant. Their in- 
fluence must have been 
decisive. 


The Labour Party often 
reproaches the Conservative 
with being subservient to its 
leadership, an accusation which 
can never be justly brought 
against the former. It is true 
that in modern times the Tory 
ranks have been highly disci- 
plined, but they have never- 
theless closed up and dropped 
pikes on matters which they 
regard as politically or morally 
dangerous. In this case even 
those who most strongly con- 
demn the policy are agreed 
that this is above all a moral 
issue. The flicker of flame 
spread rapidly through the 
party, so that its leaders be- 
came speedily aware of the 
threat—by far the most serious, 
if not the only grave one since 
Mr. Macmillan became Prime 
Minister—to their control and 
moral ascendancy. It was an 
affair of conscience, as when a 
body of distinguished Liberals 
deserted their party over Irish 
Home Rule 


Nevertheless, the revela- 
tions were also highly signifi- 
cant and would in themselves 
have sufficed to make the 
Cabinet think again. The most 
serious and conclusive was 
the report that General Sean 
McKeown had denied any 
intention of listening to 
overtures from President Tshombe and determined 
that he should be smashed, whatever he did or said. 
It was as if we had told Germany in 1914 that, even 
should she demobilise and pledge herself not toinvade 
Belgium, we were determined to go to war. It is 
unnecessary to drag in the Swedish Dr. Linner. 
Small wonder that our Prime Minister held an 
emergency Cabinet meeting on December 11 or 
that Mr. Heath made his statement in the House 
of Commons. He was far from successful in 
appeasing the anxious Members, though he 
brought them a certain amount of comfort. As 
often in the past, though on less serious issues, it 
fell to Mr. Macmillan next day to rescue his 
centurions from the increasingly mutinous be- 
haviour of the legions. He did it with masterly 
skill and cut away the ground from under the feet 


In our last week’s issue we published photographs showi 
It is now only five months until it is due to be consecra' 

held to mark a successful conclusion to seven years’ work. 
a special exhibition of her work which is being 
Festival Personalities.” 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
NO BOMBS FOR THE CONGO—YET. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of the chief mutineers. One issue, however, 
was not cleared up and perhaps in the circum- 
stances could not have been: there was no pledge 
that the bombs would not eventually be 
handed over. Unless the United Nations 
authorities have changed their minds, they 
would inevitably be used if they were. One 
may venture the prophecy that they will not 
be handed over. If they were to be, the Tory 





DR. CUTHBERT BARDSLEY, BISHOP OF COVENTRY: A RECENT STUDY BY JULIET PANWETT OF A LEADING 
CHURCHMAN, AS COVENTRY’S FINE NEW CATHEDRAL APPROACHES COMPLETION. 


This drawi: 
t on for this Festival. 
Dr. Bardsley, who is fi 


Party would not be so much split as turned into a 
party of rebels. 


I confess I do not feel deep sympathy for the 
extreme right wing of what is inaccurately called 
“the Katanga Lobby.”” To my taste it was 
altogether too histrionic and defiant. One back- 
bencher who does not belong to the extreme 
right, Sir Peter Agnew, appeared to me to 
emerge from the exchanges wearing a more 
statesmanlike air than Lord Hinchingbrooke 
and to have made a greater contribution to 
the solution reached on the Tuesday. The 
middle-of-the-road man is not necessarily a 
mere opportunist. He is a believer in that 
sort of compromise so convincingly advocated 
by Morley. 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article, 


how the new Coventry Cathedral is taki 
, and until a Festival of Coventry Cathedr: 
by Juliet Pannett will be included in 
e theme will be “drawings of 
-four, was educated at Eton and New Co 
was Suffragan Bishop of Croydon (1947-56), and Hon. Canon in Canterbury Cathedral (1948-56). 
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We have very good reasons for 
believing that at the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in Paris Lord Home per- 
mitted himself some straight talk in the 
direction of Mr. Dean Rusk, the United 
States Secretary of State. If so, this 
did not come before it was timely. Let 
us make no bones about it, the 
American State Department has a very 
poor record in this matter, though Mr. Rusk 
may not have been a free agent here. Just 
occasionally, it has painted a picture which differs 
slightly from that of the United Nations, but 
always with the pretence that |they see eye to 
eye and that where they seem divided they have, 
in fact, been misinterpreted. We must hope 
that it is a temporary aberration only, for it is 
most undignified. 


It seems equally well 
established that Lord Home 
had the full support of the 
French Foreign Minister, M. 
Couve de Murville. This isa 
welcome situation, since we 
have often had to complain 
in the past of his attitude 
on such occasions. A distin- 
guished Frenchman remarked 
to me some time ago that he 
was capable in his fashion, 
more so than many people 
supposed, but that he was 
really built after the pattern 
of the civil servant rather than 
that of the statesman and as 
such tended merely to echo 
the voice of the Olympian 
Zeus, thundering gently from 
the clouds about his mountain- 
top. All the better if this 
was the case now, since the 
support of Zeus is often with- 
held and never easily won. He 
had not in the past given any 
clear indication of his views 
on this crisis. 


Lastly, | would ask, why 
1000-lb. bombs? Would 
nothing smaller have done? 
I suppose bombs of this size 
and destructive power pro- 
vide the quickest means of 
dealing with ‘‘ pirate’’ 
aircraft, but rockets and 
cannon are surely good sub- 
stitutes. A 1000-lb. bomb 
is particularly designed for 
the destruction of the work 
of man’s hands, above all 
buildings, and the number of 
aircraft possessed by the 
forces of Katanga is trifling. 
There has been some reckless 
smashing up already, and we 
want no more. Those of us 
who condemned blind bomb- 
ing in the Second World War 
have not changed our minds. 
And what are the bombs 
wanted for, anyhow? Has 
India, which provides the 
aircraft, none of them ? There 
is evidence that she has. Then 
why should she not use her 
own? Mr. Nehru’s desire to 
shuffle off responsibility ? Or 
stock-piling for Goa ? 


This has been a lively and 
exciting phase but at the 
same time a depressing one. 
Mr. Gaitskell has on the whole 
emerged with credit, but the 
rivalry between him and his 
foe Mr. Wilson has probably 
led the former to unedifying extravagances foreign 
to his nature, because, having knocked Mr. Wilson 
groggy by his latest appointment, he is determined 
to let him regain the minimum ground possible. One 
feels that the future is going to be more pleasant. As 
things go in foreign affairs there has been some really 
plain speaking, and I think it must have done a lot of 
good. One feels a good deal of sympathy for the 
Government, which sinned with the good intention 
of proving itself loyal to the United Nations and 
the American alliance. Let us not, however, in 
our kindlier mood, forget what the road to Hell is 
paved with. We have had a narrow shave. 
Irresponsibility was at the prow and cruelty at the 
helm. To those lunatics who debate whether 
Mr. Tshombe is a good or a bad man I have nothing 
to say, except that justice is for all. 
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bo THE KATANGAN BORDER: AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE REFUGEE TRAIN FROM ELISABE 
y VILLE, CHILDREN GATHER ON THE PLATFORM IN NDOLA, NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
OTR . 

A FAREWELL IN A COUNTRY OF 

CROSS-PURPOSES AND TRAGIC 

MISUNDERSTANDING: SOME OF 

THE BELGIAN WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN BOUND FOR NDOLA 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 
THE FLIGHT FROM 
WAR-TORN KATANGA: 
EUROPEAN REFUGEES. 


NE of the tragedies of 
the Katanga offensive 
has been the hardship 
caused to Europeans and 
Africans who have had no 
political or military share 
in the disputes of the past 
year, and who now find 
themselves the victims in a 
political tragedy which 
seems to be hastening to- 
wards a bloody dénoue- 
ment. There have been 
reliable reports of attacks 
by United Nations aircraft 
as irresponsible as the out- 
bursts of lawlessness on the 
part of the Katangan 
troops: for example, the 
strafing of the modern 
hospital in Jadotville in 
which several children lost 
their lives, and the air 
attack on a busy market 
nearby. Because of the 
fighting, several hundred 
European women and 
children were evacuated 
from Elisabethville on 
December 11 to Ndola, in 
Northern Rhodesia. The 
majority were Belgians, ; a ' > 
Photographs of military a ; rs ~~ ’ 1 s 
operations in Katanga ap- ‘ . annie / 
= A . ae ANAL NOAA NI NNN 
pear on pages 1092-1093 Y IN ELISABETHVILLE, DRIVEN OUT BY THE FIGH \ 
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SAIGON. THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT FERRY CORE—WHICH REACHED SOUTH VIETNAM ON ’ MALTA. TAKING PART IN THE ANGLO-SPANISH NAVAL EXERCISE: THE SPANISH DESTROYER 
DECEMBER 11 WITH THIRTY-SIX HELICOPTERS AND 370 SOLDIERS D24) ALCALA GALIANO, WITH BRITISH DESTROYERS BEHIND f 
These helicopters, which will be flown by the U.S. soldiers, mark the United States’ first big military For the first time since the Spanish Civil War, British and Spanish naval units have been 
commitment in South Vietnam’s anti-guerilla war. Core is a former aircraft carrier operated exercising together in the Mediterranean, December 11-19. The Spanish force consisted of 
by a non-services crew under contract to the U.S. Defence Department. js five destroyers and one submarine, under Captain D. Pollanco. 
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/ ATHENS. IN ATHENS FOR KING PAUL'S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS: PRINCESS 
ot MARINA, DUCHESS OF KENT (LEFT) AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, WITH OTHER GUESTS . 


pF GR Ra ip a a a ial ae Princess Marina, Duchess of Kent and Princess Alexandra arrived in Athens on December 13 
ATHENS. ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL FOR HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY SERVICE: THE KING OF THE for the celebration the following day of the King of the Hellenes’ sixtieth birthday. Prince 


HELLENES WITH HIS QUEEN, THE CROWN PRINCE, PRINCESS SOPHIA AND DON JUAN CARLOS William of Gloucester also arrived, the Duke of Edinburgh being expected later. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE, CONGO. DR. RALPH BUNCHE (LEFT CENTRE), THE U.N. UNDER-SECRETARY, BORDEAUX. MME. MARIE BESNARD—THE “ BLACK WIDOW OF LOUDUN "—(CENTRE) SMILING 








WITH GENERAL McKEOWN AND (RIGHT) GENERAL MOBUTU. a3 4 WITH RELIEF AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF SUSPICION OF MULTIPLE MURDER. 
On December 12, Dr. Ralph Bunche, who is U.N. Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, In her third trial on charges of murdering with arsenic eleven relatives over twelve years 
arrived at Leopoldville for a tour of the Congo—a move which was considered by Mr. Macmillan ago, Mme. Besnard was finally acquitted on Dec. 12. Of the twelve years since the first trial 


Py she has spent five in prison, seven on provisional liberty. She is seen here between her counsel. r 
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(Above.) 

DAR-ES-SALAAM. 
AT THE OPENING OF 
TANGANYIKA’S FIRST 
INDEPENDENT PAR- 
LIAMENT: MR. 
JULIUS NYERERE (AT 
THE TABLE) REPLY- 
ING TO THE QUEEN'S 

SPEECH. 

On December 11 
Prince Philip (seen 
here on the throne 
between the Gover- 
nor-General, Sir 
Richard Turnbull, 
and Lady Turnbull) 
read the Queen’s 
Speech to ‘“‘ My Tan- 
ganyika Govern- 
ment” outlining the 
policies which will 
guide the young State. 


4 


(Right. ) 
CARLSBAD, NEW 
MEXICO, U.S.A. 
RADIO.ACTIVE STEAM 
IN THE DISTANCE 
RISING AFTER AN 
UNDERGROUND NU- 
CLEAR DEVICE HAD 
BEEN EXPLODED. 

An unexpected cloud 
of radioactive steam 
was released over the 
New Mexican desert 
on December 10 after 
the 5-kiloton explo- 
sion from a nu 
device had gone off. 
The explosion took 
place 1200 ft. below 
ground. Peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy 
were being tested. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. ANOTHER CLAIMANT FOR THE WOLFSBURG, GERMANY. THE 5,000,000TH VOLKS- 

TITLE OF THE WORLD’S SMALLEST CHURCH: THE WOODEN MERLY MISS ANTOINETTE GARDINER), WITH PRINCESS ALIA, WAGEN, ABOUT TO BE DRIVEN FROM THE WOLFSBURG 

CHAPEL WHICH A RETIRED BAPTIST MINISTER BUILT THE KING’S DAUGHTER BY A FORMER MARRIAGE. MUNA AL FACTORY BY ONE OF THE WORKMEN WHO HELPED TO 

ON HIS FRONT LAWN AT HUDSON. THE CHURCH SEATS FOUR HUSAIN IS EXPECTING A BABY IN MARCH NEXT, IT WAS BUILD THE FIRST. THIS PARTICULAR CAR WAS DESTINED 

PERSONS ONLY. IT HAS BEEN THE SCENE OF TWELVE ANNOUNCED FROM AMMAN ON SEPTEMBER 27 BY THE TO BE A PRESENT TO THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS AT 
WEDDINGS DURING THIS NOVEMBER KING’S PRIVATE DOCTOR GENEVA. 


\ AP 0 sila . 
- ~ is ay 
THE HAGUE. THE CROWNING SCENE IN A DRAMATIC RESCUE: FIREMEN DRAG THE DRIVER RANGOON. ISRAEL'S PREMIER, MR. BEN-GURION (CENTRE), IN AN UNUSUAL GUISE 
THROUGH THE SMASHED REAR-WINDOW OF THE CAR BURMESE COSTUME—DURING A GARDEN PARTY IN HIS HONOUR 
From being started while the gear was in reverse, this car ran back into a canal. A young Mr. Ben-Gurion has been paying an official visit to Burma, which was to continue as a 


man (left, near the car) dived in and held the driver’s head above water, until firemen were private visit. He is seen here between Premier U Nu (left) and the President, U Win 
able to break the back window and drag him out that way to safety. Maung (right), on December 7. ‘ 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. WEARING RAINCOATS AGAINST THE SPRAY OF THE VICTORIA FROM NEW ZEALAND. A WEDDING PRESENT FOR PRINCESS MARGARET AND THE EARL 
FPALLS: MR. REGINALD MAUDLING (RIGHT) AND SIR EVELYN HONE. OF SNOWDON: A PAIR OF SILVER-GILT KIWIS. 

Mr. Maudling, Secretary of State for the Colonies, returned to London on December 10 These table ornaments, a male and female kiwi in silver-gilt, are a wedding present ftom New 

after a tour of Kenya, Nyasaland and Rhodesia. One of the problems discussed was that Zealand and they were presented to the Princess on December 12 by the High Commissioner. 

of a new constitution for Northern Rhodesia, on which agreement was not reached. They are the work of Professor H. J. Simpson, Professor of Fine Arts, of Canterbury University. 
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“ LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE.” By PROSPER MONTAGNE.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


oo time immemorial the three great joys of 
life have generally been held to be Wine, 
Women, and Song. The late George Saintsbury 
once gave it as his opinion that a man must have 
a mighty conceit of himself if he thinks that he 
can add much worth adding to what has already 
been written on the subject of Women and Song, 
but that Wine has been stinted of its due literary 
sizings. Since his death the balance has been 
somewhat restored, but Food, the inevitable con- 
comitant of Wine, has not, perhaps, been accorded 
the place in modern literature to which it is 
entitled; this defect has now been remedied by the 
appearance of the present work, which no literary 
gourmet can afford to neglect 


It is also extremely fitting that the English 
edition should have been published in time for 
Christmas, a season when the English-speaking 
world abandons itself unashamedly to the pleasures 
of the table. In a changing age this 
is one of the customs that have not 
changed, for at the beginning of the 
century a French gourmet wrote: 

For many of the islanders this 
anniversary is memorable (apart from 
all religious significance) because it 
evokes a great slaughter of turkeys, 
geese, and all kinds of game, a wholesale 
massacre of fat oxen, pigs, and sheep; 
they envisage garlands of black puddings, 
sausages, and saveloys mountains 
of plum-puddings and oven-fulls of 
mince-pies. 


Louis XIV, we are told, did a 
great deal for civilised eating, for he 
established a new protocol of the 
table at court, which consisted in 
serving the different dishes separately ; 
before his time everything was thrown 
together, pell-mell, making a mon- 
strous pyramid which aroused the 
mirth of Boileau in a poem quoted 
in these pages. Le Roi Soleil was 
himself no mean performer with a 
knife and fork, for the Princess Pala- 
tine wrote, ‘'| have seen the King 
eat, and that very often, four plates 
of different soups, an entire pheasant, 
a partridge, a large plateful of salad, 
mutton cut up in its juice with garlic, 
two good pieces of ham, a plateful of 
cakes, and fruit and jams.’’ Whether 
he ever got a hot meal is another 
matter, for ‘‘ people bowed to the 
dishes which were to have the honour 
of being tasted by Louis XIV, but 
when they arrived in the royal cham- 
ber of His Very Christian Majesty, 
they were half-cold.”’ 


A later Bourbon, Louis-Philippe, 
had the habit of carving ham on the 
table, even at official banquets, and 
Disraeli bore testimony that the 
‘ rapidity and precision with which 
he carved it was a marvellous feat.” 
He had learnt the trick when he was 
in exile during the French Revolution 
from a waiter at an eating-house in 
Bucklersbury where he used to dine 
for ninepence. 


ONE OF PROSPER MONTAGNE’'S FAVOURITE DISHES FROM HIS NATIVE. LANGUEDOC: CASSOULET 
A HARICOT BEAN STEW MADE WITH PORK, MUTTON, GOOSE OR DUCK. 
The illustrations from the book “ Larousse Gastronomique ™ are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Paul Hamlyn. 


So far as England is concerned it 
seems to have taken the two great 
wars of the present century to reduce 
appetites; at any rate, we are now far from the 
day when the Earl and Countess of Northumber- 
land were in the habit of breakfasting alone 
together at seven, when their meal consisted of 
a quart of ale, a quart of wine, and a chine of 
beef; on fast days for the beef was substituted a 
dish of sprats or herrings, the latter being either 
fresh or salt. 


In this connection, however, it must be 
remembered that our ancestors’ appetite for dinner 
had not been spoilt by the consumption of lunch, 
which is a relatively modern innovation. For 
example, there is no mention of the meal in the 
minutes of the Carlton Club until 1856, when the 
committee decided that lunches should not be 
served after 4 p.m. The older generation to-day 
will remember that at most Oxford colleges before 
the First World War it was considered somewhat 


effeminate to eat anything more than bread and 
cheese, washed down by a tankard of ale, in the 
middle of the day, while a hot lunch could only 
be obtained with the permission of the appropriate 
authorities. 


On the other hand, contrary to what some 
readers may have expected, the evidence of these 
pages is to the effect that manners have improved 
with the passage of time, for the Duc de Luynes 
tells us: 


During the suppers which Louis XIV was wont to 
have with the princesses and the ladies at Marly, it 
sometimes happened that the King, who was very 
dexterous, amused himself by throwing little rolls of 
bread at the ladies, and allowed all of them to throw 
them at him. Monsieur de Lessoy, who was very 
young and who had never before been present at one 
of these suppers, told me that he was extremely 
surprised to see bread rolls being thrown at the King, 


~~ ~-. 





ONE OF THE DELICIOUS DISHES WITH WHICH PROSPER MONTAGNE IN THE “ LAROUSSE 
GASTRONOMIQUE” DELIGHTS THE MENTAL PALATE: MUSHROOMS 4 L4 POULETTE, 





and not only rolls, but also apples and oranges. It is 
said that Mademoiselle de Vautois, lady-in-waiting to 
the Princesse de Conti, the King’s daughter, who was 
hurt when the King threw a roll at her, threw a salad 
at him, fully seasoned. 


This book is, indeed, full of good stories, and 
one of the best concerns the Battle of Marengo, 
which has given its name to a chicken dish. It 
would appear that when the fighting was over 
Napoleon, who had eaten nothing all day, asked 
his chef, Dunand, to get him something to eat. 
All, however, that Dunand could find at short 
notice were three eggs, four tomatoes, six crayfish, 
a small hen, a little garlic, some oil, and a saucepan. 
Using his bread ration, the chef first made a panade 
with oil and water, and then, having drawn and 
jointed his chicken, browned it in oil, and fried the 
eggs in the same oil with a few cloves of garlic and 
the tomatoes. He poured over this mixture some 
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water laced with 
brandy from the 
First Consul’s 
flask,and putthe 
crayfish on top to 
cook in thesteam. 
The dish was 
served on a tin 
plate, thechicken 
being surrounded 
by the fried eggs 
and crayfish, 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: THE LATE 
M. PROSPER MONTAGNE. 

M. Prosper Montagné was born in 
Casteinaudary, Languedoc, in 1865 
and died in 1948. Between the wars 
he kept a famous restaurant in Paris 
and he was a close friend of Auguste 
Escoffier and Philéas Gilbert. Apart 
with the sauce from his monumental! labours on the 

“ r “* Larousse Gastronomique,”’ he pub- 
poured over it lished several other books on cook- 
When Napoleon ing, among them “La Grande 
had eaten, he Cuisine Illustrée,’’ which he wrote 
said to Dunand, in collaboration. 


“You must feed me like this after every battle.” 


It would also have been interesting to hear why 
a particular way of cooking a sole is 
associated with Colbert, but Monsieur 
Montagné is silent on this point. 


It must not, however, be assumed 
that this excellent work is largely 
composed of anecdotes, for it contains 
more than 8500 recipes as well as 
nearly 1000 most attractive illus- 
trations. With most of the views 
expressed the average gourmet will 
find himself in agreement, especially 
with the statement that ‘“ smoking 
before or even during the meal is a 
heresy, and destroys the sense of 
taste.’’ The author is also on firm 
ground when he says that Stilton 
cheese ‘“‘should not be cut but 
scooped out of the centre,’’ though 
he does not mention the fact that, or 
give the reason why, the Household 
Cavalry always use a knife. Where 
a pheasant is concerned he differs 
from Brillat-Savarin’s dictum that 
the ideal moment to eat the bird is 
when it ‘ begins to decompose ’ 
grouse possibly, but surely not 
pheasant. It is also of interest to 
know that he is of the opinion that 
the legs of a grouse should not be 
served because of their pronounced 
pine flavour. He has, incidentally, 
little to say about grouse, while a 
good deal of space is devoted to 
partridges. 


Monsieur Montagné has naturally 
much to say of the great chefs of 
the past, especially Caréme and 
Escoffier. The former’s rise to fame 
after having been literally abandoned 
by his parents could hardly be more 
romantic, though the English reader 
will regret being told that he did 
not like London where “all was 
sombre,’’ and where he was cut off 
from his friends as well as being 
deprived of ‘that most, most al- 
luring French conversation.”’ All 
the same he was at Carlton House 
for two years, and one [day the 
First Gentleman said to him, 
“Caréme, you will kill me with a 
surfeit of food. I have a fancy 
for everything you put before me. 
The temptation is really too great.”’ 
“Your Royal Highness,’’ came the reply, “ my 
great concern is to stimulate your appetite by 
the variety of my dishes. It is no concern of 
mine to curb it.’’ From which it would appear 
that Caréme must bear considerable responsibility 
for the development of Prinny’s figure. The 
author places Escoffier above Caréme as a master 
of his art. 


There can be few civilised men or women to 
whom this book will not make an instantaneous 


appeal. 


* “ Larousse Gastronomique; the Encyclopedia of Food, 
Wine and Cooking.” By Prosper Montagné with the colla- 
boration of Dr. Gottschalk. Prefaces by Auguste Escoffier 
and Philéas Gilbert. Edited by Nina Froud and Charlotte 
Turgeon, Illustrated. Diagrams. (Hamlyn; 4 gns.) 
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THE CAUSE OF A BITTER QUARREL WITH, INI 


A STREET SCENE IN PANJIM, THE CAPITAL OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONY OF GOA WHICH !5 
UNDER THREAT FROM THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


PART OF THE OLD PALACE AT MARMAGAO. THIS BUILDING WAS 
ERECTED FOR THE USE OF THE VICEROYS 


TROOPS FROM PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA STANDING BESIDE THEIR ARMOURED CAR AT CANACONA, IN SOUTHERN GOA 
THE PORTUGUESE CONSIDER GOA TO BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF PORTUGAL 


HE insistence of Portugal on POLEM, THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER OUTPOST OF GOA, WHERE “GOAN 
keeping control over the 1400 GOA IN 1954. THE VOLUNTEERS WERI ARRES 
square mile enclave of Goa in 
Bombay State has been a constant cause of friction between the Indian and Portuguese 
Governments since Indian independence. Here we show scenes of different areas in Goa. » 
Goa was seized by Albuquerque in 1510 as a trading station and has remained in Portuguese 
hands ever since. It is divided into the old territories and the new which were seized 
in 1795. More than 60 per cent. of the population of 620,000 are Hindus but there are large 
numbers of Roman Catholics. The Indian argument for taking over Goa is that such an 
enclave with a largely Indian population should belong to her and that Portugal should have 
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THE SILVER CASING OF THE TOMB OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, THE FAMOUS A DRAWING OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER BY PLACIDO FRANCESCO RAMPONI, WHO TOOK THE 
16TH-CENTURY JESUIT MISSIONARY WHOSE CULT IS VERY STRONG IN GOA MAUSOLEUM TO GOA IN 1698 AS A GIFT FROM COSIMO III, GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY 
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ITH, INDIA: THE PORTUGUESE ENCLAVE OF 'GOA. 


ou 


THE ELABORATE REREDOS AT THE EAST END OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF BOM JESUS. 
THE SAINT'S TOMB IS IN A SIDE CHAPEL 





IN OLD GOA WHICH IS 4 MILES FROM THE CAPITAL: THE CHURCH 
OF BOM JESUS, WHICH CONTAINS ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S TOMB 


A PORTUGUESE CUSTOMS OFFICER LOOKING INTO INDIA FROM THE POLEM FRONTIER POST IN SOUTHERN GOA. AN ATTACK 
ON THE GOAN FRONTIER WAS SAID TO BE “IMMINENT” ON DECEMBER 13, DUE TO A BUILD-UP OF INDIAN ARMY FORCES 
ROS THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF GOA HAS 
“ GOAN LIBERATION VOLUNTEERS" MADE AN ATTEMPT TO TAKE BEEN GIVEN EMERGENCY POWERS TO 
ARRESTED SOME MILES WITHIN THE BORDER. DEAL WITH THE SITUATION. 


followed the lead given by 

the French who surren- 

dered Chandernagore and 

Pondicherry. The Portu- 

guese say that Goa is not 

a colony but an integral 

part of Portugal; they also 

state that the Goans do 

not desire any change. 

Two small inland enclaves 

of Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

were overrun by the Indians 

in 1953. This December 

there has been a strong 

movernent in India for 

action over Goa. On 

December 13 the Governor- 

General of Goa, General 

Manuelo Antonio Vassalo e 

Silva, said that an attack 

by Indian forces on the 

frontier was probably 

imminent. Large numbers 

of women and children 

have been evacuated. Goa 

is especially famous for 

the tomb of St. Francis 

Xavier, the Jesuit saint and 

missionary. We show here 

a drawing by Ramponi, a . 
traveller who had been Sesr open A eT Tas 
entrusted with the task of Ay. Took Lee 
taking to Goa a mausoleum ° $° 
donated by Cosimo III of 

Tuscany. Ramponi kept 

a diary, extracts from which 

we published in our issue 

of December 11, 1954. On 


top of the mausoleum was 
placed the silver casing A DRAWING OF THE TOMB OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER SHOWING THE SCENE INSIDE ONE OF THE MANY WELL-ATTENDED CHURCHES IN GOA, SHOWING 


which is also shown here. (A) THE SILVER CASING; (B) THE MAUSOLEUM; (C) THE ALTAR. MEMBERS OF THE INDO-PORTUGUESE POPULATION. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








(-4ASer"te 
books range 
in kind from the 
merely useful to the 
merely beautiful 
The ones to keep 
are between these 
two extremes. The 
past several months 
have produced 














wresentatives of all categories 


Co.iiins’ GUIDE To BULBs, by Patrick M. Synge 
l is by far the best thing of the kind 
ever to come my way; perhaps this was to be 
expected from the Editor of the R.H.S. Journal 
who is also a bulb-plant collector in remote places 
His Gutde, including corms and rhizomes, first 
liscusses where and how to use bulbs—in borders, 
in grass, in woodland, in the house, 
ind soon. Mr. Synge then deals like 
t master pedagogue with the anatomy 
f bulbs and the pests and diseases 
which afflict them All this at once 
briefly and fully. This is followed by 
ilphabetical List, with brief but 
sufficient cultivating instructions, of, 
| should think, every bulb known to 
science, 3300f them illustrated incolour 
Most of the plates are simply colour- 
ind-form keys to species and varieties; 
t the bouquets from paintings by 
Rear-Admiral Furse, Mr. Paul Jones, 
and Miss Pamela Freeman are delight- 
ful works of art and science. I do hope 
they will persuade other publishers of 
garden books to revert from colour 
photography to painting. For all but 
the gardener who confines himself to 
abbages, this book will be as useful 
s a spade and is really quite as 
necessary Buy it; such authors and 
such publishers should be encouraged 


Couns 30S 


THE SMALL SHRUB GARDEN, by 
Judith M. Berrisford (Faber; 30s. is 
both useful and entertaining to read 
| wrote recently on this page about the 
small garden which carries out the 
same gardening idea as the big one: 
this book is a good guide to doing just 
that. The author is particularly strong 
yn the subject of colour-juxtaposition 
Her list and description of the smaller 
varieties of good shrubs in desirable 
genera is valuable. Her practical advice 
on how to grow dwarf rhododendrons 
in neutral or slightly alkaline soils, 
which she does herself, is very practical 
and encouraging and she has made an 
interesting discovery about the treat- 
ment of chlorosis in ericaceous shrubs in 
the wrong kind of soil which will make 

great difference to thousands of small gardens. 
My only quarrel with her is on the subject of 
Rosa xanthina Canary Bird”’ for which she 
thinks a moist soil and humid air are best: I 
grew it to perfection in a notoriously dry part 
f England 


Margery Fish’s CottaGe GARDEN FLOWERS 
Collingridge ; 21s.) was passed over to my wife; for 
this is very much her subject and she jealously 
tends two long “ Victorian” borders created by 
herself. Here is what she says: ‘“‘ We must thank 
Mrs. Fish for preserving so many old world flowers 
in danger of being lost but now returning to 
fashion. Her book is for the sentimental gardener, 
the urban country lover. She does not tell us how 
to grow her plants; her success with them seems 
surprisingly easy; it is true that they are all hardy 
yet I know from experience that they can be 


“ THE IMPORTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALIAN GARDENS . . 
A VIEW OF THE VILLA PIA IN THE VATICAN GARDENS—BUILT BY PIRRO LIGORIO FOR POPE 


PIUS V IN 1560. (Reproduced from “ Italian Gardens” by Georgina Masson, by courtesy of the publishers, 


BOOKS FOR GARDENERS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


difficult to the point of wilful perversity. Many of 
the plants she discusses can be procured from the 
more specialist kind of nursery but some of them 
are not to be found, even in Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan's encyclopedic seed list. I wish Mrs. Fish 
would co-operate with an enterprising nurseryman 
to propagate her treasures so that we could all 
buy their offspring. Golden rosemary, for instance 
I 've been seeking it for years ! 


ITALIAN GARDENS, by Georgina Masson (Thames 
and Hudson; 4 guineas) is one of those very 
beautiful books for which this publishing house 

; Readers will know their 


has become famous 
English Parish Churches’’ and their ‘‘ English 


P 





Thames and Hudson Lid.) 


Cathedrals.’’ The book consists of a very distin- 
guished text which discusses the history and the 
art of the principal Italian gardens, the gardens 
which really pioneered the designs of all great 
gardens in the western world excepting the type 
invented by Robinson and Gertrude Jekyll. This 
text, the best of its kind I have read and dealing 
with a greater number of Italian gardens in a single 
volume than ever before, is illustrated by 211 
photogravure plates of a beauty and skill in photo- 
graphy which should be held up as an example to 
all garden photographers. The format of the book 
is very large, so that the photographs have not 
had to be reduced until you cannot see the detail; 
moreover the photographer has been clever in 
getting close to, almost as it were right in to the 
scenes she is photographing. The importance of 
architecture in Italian gardens, and of architectural 
use of trees, is made very clear. I know something 


IS MADE VERY CLEAR.” 


about book produc 
tion costs and it is 
a mystery to me 
how the publishers 
have managed 
to offer us this 
book at only 4 
guineas. I have a 
notion that it 1s 
going to solve the 
Christmas present problem for a great many people 














Some readers will remember my enthusiasm for 
Professor Walter Kupper’s Cacti which was so 
very beautifully illustrated with paintings by Pia 
Roshardt. The professor has now given us ORCHIDS 
(Nelson; 2 guineas) in which the illustrations are 
from paintings by Walter Linsenmaier. I am not 
vet in a position to grow tropical orchids and as a 
rule I only enjoy such books about 
plants as serve my own practical pur 
poses. But this is an exception and 
[ sat up until two in the morning 
gloating over the plates and picking 
intriguing information out of the text 
as I read I do hope that Professor 
Kupper is going to keep it up until we 
have a library of such admirable works 
For he has the rare gift of making his 
account of a genus into a story to be 
read for pleasure and not merely for 
information. How pleasant to learn 
that there are still parts of the world 
which have not been touched by plant 
collectors so that almost certainly we 
still have new orchids to find, even in 
so relatively accessible a country as 
Costa Rica and although that country 
alone has already yielded about 1000 
species; Professor Kupper found 
thirty there himself which had been 
missed by earlier botanists. I was 
excited by the information that beauti- 
ful epiphytic orchids are to be found at 
such altitudes in some countries that 
they have to tolerate frost and even 
soie snow: is there not, in these, the 
basis for a new race of hardy garden 
plants which we could plant on the 
trunks of trees in the moister, warmer 
counties ? How agreeable, too, to learn 
that certain orchids grow in symbiotic 
relationship with whole colonies of 
ants, sometimes growing in a special 
way to form an ant’s nest of their own 
tissues; what the ants receive from the 
orchids and the orchids from the ants 
is still a mystery. A single seed capsule 
in thecaseofsome tropical cypripediums 
may contain 5,000,000 seeds; yet so 
difficult is it for these almost weightless 
seeds to find their commodity, that the 
populations of these orchids remain 
stable in the wild. Britain, which has devastated 
some tropical orchid populations in the search for 
new species, is now making up for it by returning 
her gorgeous hybrids to the countries whence came 
the parent plants. No doubt some of these will 
naturalise in favourable conditions and it may yet 
be that the orchid mania, instead of impoverishing 
the tropical forests, will have enriched them. When 
Charles Darwin was shown a flower of the Comet 
Orchid of Madagascar he deduced, by examining its 
nectar storage arrangements, the existence of a 
moth, then unknown to science; he was laughed 
at for his pains . . . until an entomologist discovered 
a moth just as Darwin had described it. It was 
named Xanthopan morgani but with the adjunct 
praedicta. The best thing I can say about 
OrcHIDs is this: if you do not wish to spend 
2 guineas then turn your eyes away from the book 
when you visit your bookseller, or you will be lost. 





A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice vases 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
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Fei N 1813 the Hon. 
ly. vs James McGill, 
a leading mer- 
chant and promi- 
nent citizen of 
Montreal, died 
and left in his will 
a property of forty 
acres and a sum 
of £10,000 to the 
already-existing 
| Royal Institution 
-| for the Advance- 

ment of Learning 
upon condition 
that the latter 
erected ‘‘ upon the 
said tract of parcel 
of land, an Uni- 
versity or College, 
for the purposes 
of education and 
the advancement 
of learning in this 
Province’’; and 
further upon con- 
dition that ‘“‘ one 
of the colleges to 
be comprised in 
the said Univer- 
sity shall be 
named and per- 
petually be known 
and distinguished 
by the appellation 
of ‘McGill Col- 
lege.’”’ Owing to 
a lack of funds 
and persistent 
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complete Univer- 
sity, which had 


(Continued overleaf. 





Rat ‘ = walls = : 
MADE POSSIBLE BY THE GENEROSITY OF SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD: THE 
MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING CHEMISTRY BUILDING. HE ALSO GAVE PHYSICS AND MINING BUILDINGS. 
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j THE STRATHCONA MEDICAL BUILDING: THIS WAS ERECTED IN 1909 AND REPLACED THE EARLIEST STRUCTURE OF 1872, DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1907. 
Specially drawn for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Edward Goodall. 
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Continued.} been planned by the Royal Institution, was not built, but after years 
of litigation and effort the University of McGill College was opened in 1829 with 
what remained of James McGill’s legacy as its endowment; and teaching then 
started in the Faculties of Medicine and Arts. The Medical Faculty grew steadily, 
but the Faculty of Arts had a most delicate infancy, and by the middle o 
the century was still scarcely alive. In 1852 an amended Charter began with the 
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appointment in 1855 of Sir William Dawson as Principal, a position he held | Macd 
for thirty-eight years. Since 1855 the University has grown vigorously, dividing | colle; 
itself into further faculties. In 1899 the Royal Victoria College was opened, a | genet 
gift of Baron Strathcona, to provide separate teaching and residential facilities Mace 
for women students. Gradually, however, classes for men and women were and 1 
merged, and now the University is completely co-educational. In 1909 nam 


Specially drawn for “‘ The Illustrated London 
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TS BUILDING WHICH WAS ERECTED IN 1843 AND REDESIGNED IN 1926. 
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established at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, as a residential 
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held | Macdonald College was ; this century. Before World War I this had approximately doubled, and after 
i college for Agriculture, Household Science and the School for Teachers. This World War II it rose rapidly until it reached over 8000 in the 1948-49 session. 
| At present about 8700 are taking regular university courses. During this half- 


id ; 7 pi 
me | general development was greatly facilitated by the generosity of Sir William 
lities Macdonald, whose gifts to the University included a physics building, chemistry 
and mining buildings, and a new engineering building, in addition to the college 
1909 named after him. The University had about 1000 students at the beginning of | 


ustrated London News" by Edward Goodall. 


century benefactors, both public and private, have brought the total endowments 
to“more than $60,000,000. New buildings have been erected or acquired to 
provide the undergraduate and research facilities needed by the [Continued overleaf. 
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_ MCGILL UNIVERSITY: “SOME 
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Continued.| 

increased student 
body. These in- 
clude Douglas and 
Wilson Halls, and a 
large extension of 
the Royal Victoria 
College for women. 
Since 1945 there 
has been much de- 
velopment and the 
following buildings 
have been added: 
Purvis Hall for the 
School of Com- 
merce; Chancellor 
Day Hall for the 
Faculty of Law; 
new quarters for 
Music; the Donner 
building for medical 
research ; the Radia- 
tion Laboratory and 
cyclotron, and the 
Eaton electronics 
building. A new 
physical sciences 
centre was opened 
in 1951 and an ex- 
tension of the Red- 
path Library in 
1953. In 1959 the 
McConnell Engin- 
eering Building, the 
gift of J. W. McCon- 
nell, was opened. 
Mr. McConnell in 
modern times has 
been the Univer- 
sity’s greatest 
benefactor, his 
gifts having now 
approached’ the 
total of fifteen 

million dollars. 
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‘OF THE FINE FACULTY BUILDINGS. 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND PART OF THE NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE. THE FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE WAS STARTED IN THE 1820'S. 
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IN APPROPRIATELY ECCLESIASTICAL STYLE: THE DIVINITY HALL. McGILL WAS FOUNDED IN 
1829 AND IS CANADA'S LEADING UNIVERSITY. 


The Illustrated London News" by Edward Goodall. 
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A GREAT UNDERTAKING: OUNDLE SCHOOL PERFORMING BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR IN PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL ON DECEMBER 10. 


On December 10 Oundle School gave a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass 
in Peterborough Cathedral; this was the school’s fortieth annual choral concert 
and the second occasion that the concert has been given in the Cathedral. 
Each concert is the culmination of a term’s intensive study of a large choral 
work by the whole community of Oundle School. The practice was first suggested 
by Carrie Tubb in 1921 and has continued with great success ever since. The 


Mass in B minor has been performed fourteen times by the school. Every 
boy and many masters take part in the performance and they are seen here 
during the concert. The singers are divided into the Chancel choir, the Main 
choir and the Non-choir. Mr. Robin Miller is seen conducting. The soloists 
in the Mass were Marion Milford, soprano, Janet Baker, contralto, Stephen 
Manton, tenor, and Christopher Keyte, bass. 


Photograph specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by Houston Rogers. 
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100 YEARS AGO: THE PRINCE CONSORT’S DEATH, AND TROUBLE WITH AMERICA. 





MR. MASON, AN AMERICAN CONFEDERATE THE INCIDENT WHICH RESULTED IN THE ARREST OF THE CONFEDERATE MR. SLIDELL, THE CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONER 
COMMISSIONER, ARRESTED AT SEA. COMMISSIONERS TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE: THE SEIZURE OF THE TRENT (LEFT). TO FRANCE, ARRESTED BY CAPTAIN WILKS 
In our issue of December 14, 1861, considerable space was devoted to an incident which column discussed the likelihood of war breaking out between Britain and the Northern States 
created widespread excitement at the time—the holding up by the San Jacinto of the British It was written of Captain Wilks that “‘ he was guided only by his own notions of his duty 
mail-steamer Trent, which was carrying two Confederate Commissioners. The editorial to his country, and that he had no instructions from his superiors at Washington.”’ 
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t . 
THE BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES—CUT OUT OF THE FOREST, REINFORCEMENTS FOR CANADA: THE GUARDS CROSSING WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ON THEIR 
SHOWING HOW STONE POSTS WERE SET UP AT INTERVALS WAY TO THE SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY STATION. 
This illustration appeared in our issue of December 28, 1861, showing where the boundary In the same issue as the illustration on the left we reported that day and night in the Tower 
has had to be artificially created. At the time we wrote: “ Between . . . (Canada) and the of London men were preparing their packs and stores, and getting ready to travel down 
United States there exists no physical barrier: we may, therefore, assume that in the event of to Woolwich and Deptford, where they were to embark for da. The soldiers 
war it is upon this portion of the colony that the first blow will fall.” included the Ist Battalion, Grenadier Guards, and the 2nd Battalion, Scots Fusiliers. 
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THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE ALBERT, AS THE HEARSE APPROACHED ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. IT HAD AN ESCORT OF PRINCE ALBERT, WHOSE FUNERAL WAS FULLY REPORTED IN 
ee ee ee ee OUR ISSUE OF DECEMBER 28, 1861. 

Our i of December 1861, from which several of the on this havebeen | i and most private character; but the chief men of th 

Ory ta of Deserts 29, 1068, oe ot etn memene ie otek pity yee aon to be 


the Prince to his obsequies, and by every sign of sorrow and m the 
Consort. We wrote, “ By the express desire of his Royal Highness the funeral was of the _its sense of the loss which it had sustained.” He had died on ee 
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ON THE MOVE AFTER SIX HUNDRED YEARS: 


AN ANCIENT EXETER HOUSE’S TRANSIT. 
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Beare, 


THE SO-CALLED “ TUDOR HOUSE A 14TH-CENTURY DWELL- 
ING AT THE CORNER OF FROG AND EDMUND STREETS, IN 
EXETER, WHERE IT HAD STOOD FOR SOME 600 YEARS. 


FAMOUS old house in 
Exeter, sometimes 
known as the Merchant’s 
House, sometimes as Tudor 
House, but believed to be con- 
siderably older and dating 
from the 14th century, was 
first recommended for demo- 
lition in the interests of motor 
traffic and the making of a 
new inner by-pass. As result 
of representations and a 
Government order, together 
with a grant of £7000 from 
the Government, the Exeter 
City Council decided to move 
the house intact to another 
site about 100 yards distant 
at a total estimated cost 
of rather more than £8000. 
The move began on Decem- 
ber 12. After the house had 
been reinforced it was jacked- 
up, mounted on wheels and 
then winched slowly along 
on a metal track. In the 
course of two hours, 40 yards 
of the total 100-yard journey 
were covered. 


BOXED IN AND ON WHEELS, THE FAMOUS OLD HOUSE MOVES AT THE SATISFACTORY RATE OF 
20 YARDS AN HOUR TOWARDS ITS WEST STREET SITE. 


ig ue 


THE FROG STREET FACADE OF “ TUDOR HOUSE,” WHICH 
WAS THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION IN THE INTERESTS 
OF A NEW INNER RING ROAD IN EXETER. 


THE SAME HOUSE EN ROUTE FOR ITS NEW FOUNDATIONS. 
SOME 100 YARDS AWAY: “TUDOR HOUSE,” JACKED UP 
AND ON WHEELS AND RAILS 


ry \ = 
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ON THE MOVE ALONG SECTIONS OF METAL TRACK, THE OLD HOUSE IS SLOWLY HAULED 
AND WINCHED TOWARDS ITS NEW SITE, SEEN ON THE RIGHT. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE WHEELS AND JACKS AND THE METAL TRACK WHICH WERE USED 
IN THE MOVING OF THE 600-YEAR-OLD HOUSE. 
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B* the time this appears in print six noble 
15th-century pieces of the ware known as 
1{.spano-Moresque will have been dispersed at 
uction in London—all six of them part of the 
vell-known collection of the late Sir Otto Beit 
Chey are not I think quite up to the breath-taking 
standard of some of the dishes which have long 
since belonged to the nation in the British Museum 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, but it was 
none the less something in these days to see such 
rare things on the market They belonged to 
Sir Otto’s daughter, Lady Munro 


[ illustrate three; the tall drug-jar (the standard 
shape which the Italians called albarello) and two 
dishes. The place of these beautiful wares in the 
history of ceramics has been told often enough and 
has been referred to occasionally on this page—but 
[ think it will bear retelling very briefly. In a 
sense their origin goes several centuries back, and 
to China; for the particular glaze which covers 
them—tin-enamel—was first used for pottery 
ibout the oth century a.p. in the Near East, 
probably in Mesopotamia, to provide passable 
imitations of the Chinese white porcelain which was 
then beginning to reach Western Asia. The 
brownish ‘‘ body ”’ was dipped in this glaze after 
its first firing; the glaze was allowed to dry, was 
then painted, and the vessel was fired a second 
time to fix glaze and colours. Easy to write this 
down, but by no means easy to accomplish, for 
the colours would sink at once into the glaze and 

as in fresco painting—mistakes could not be 
rectified 


The process came by way of the Arab conquest 
from the world of Islam to Southern Spain 





FIG. 2 


Mainly by exports from Spain, partly no doubt 
from direct trade with Egypt and the Levant, the 
manufacture spread to Italy, where the ware was 
called maiolica, a corruption of Majorca, which 
was a trading depot only but which the Italians 
imagined was the place where it was made. We 
made exactly the same mistake at the beginning 
of the 18th century when we labelled fine lacquer 
screens ‘‘ Coromandel ’’; the label still sticks, but 
the screens themselves came from China; the 
Coromandel coast of India was merely the place of 
transhipment to European vessels. At first the 
Italians used the word to describe only the wares, 
like the great dishes illustrated, which were lustre- 
painted. But soon it was used to define all tin- 
enamelled earthenware. The technique spread to 
France; there it was called faience—from Faenza; 
and to Holland, where the chief centre was the 


A DEEP HISPANO-MORESQUE DISH, ALSO OF THE MID-15TH CENTURY. 
THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE REVERSE SIDE. (18 ins. diam.) 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE. 


little city of Delft; hence true delft (or Dutch delft), 
and so English delft, the tin-enamelled wares made 
mostly at Lambeth and Bristol from early in the 
17th to towards the end of the 18th centuries. As 
to lustre, this was obtained by adding, either alone 
or in combination, oxides of silver or copper to the 
pigments, the former by itself producing a golden, 
the latter a ruby tone. A dish thus treated re- 


quired a third firing, and acquired iridescence 





FIG. 1. A_ LATE-15TH- 

CENTURY ALBARELLO, 

DECORATED WITH A BLUE 

AND GREENISH-GOLD 

BRYONY PATTERN 
12j ins. high 


from the thin film of 
metal adhering to 
the surface 


The shape of the 
albarello of Fig. 1 
will be familiar from 
a thousand later 
examples from Italy; 
narrow and waisted 
for convenience of 
handling and made 
to stand with dozens 
of its brethren on the 
shelves of a pharm 
acy. The more usual 
decorative pattern 
on such well-made 
drug-jars, on both 
Spain and Italy, was 
a pattern of vine 
leaves; here the 
scheme is a formal 
bryony design in 
blue and greenish 
gold, blue stalks and 
trefoil leaves altern- 
ating with daisy-like 
flowers. The shield 
and the unidentified mark within it is in blue, 
and the mark—which is found on other jars 
is thought to be that of an apothecary, though 
most later drug-jars are generally labelled with 
the name of their contents. 


A similar bryony pattern is to be seen in a great 
dish, 18 ins. in diameter, the leaves in blue with 
copper-lustre centres and tendrils, the reverse of 
the dish rather similar, and in the centre the 
sacred monogram in great Gothic lettering IHS. 
A second dish, not quite so large, is similarly 
decorated but in an arabesque pattern with a coat 
of arms of the Gentili family of Florence in the 
centre. Other dishes in this group of five include 
one painted in a wholly different manner: in the 
centre or, an eagle displayed azure, possibly the 
arms of Aguilar, near Valencia within a shield 


outlined in blue, the whole area of the dish 
painted with eight vesica-shaped leaves radiating 
from the shield «r a gold ground and covered 
in lustre Another dish has a base over which 
strides a lion rampant amid feathery sprays 
(Fig. 2) on the other side a coat of arms in 
gold (a lion rampant) within an area of vine 
leaf decoration, the leaves alternately of blue 
and gold 


The fifth and last of this impressive series is 
seen in Fig. 3 with, on the reverse, a magnificent 
spread-eagle in gold lustre covering the whole 
surface amid stylised foliage, and the concentri 
rings of gold lustre vine leaves on the other side, 
with a coat of arms in the centre. The ground is 
cream, and the arms have been identified as those 
of Isabel, wife of Philippe de Crévecceur—what a 
splendid name to roll round the tongue! 
Seigneur de Cordes et de Lannoy, once a vassal 
of the Dukes of Burgundy until the death of 
Charles the Bold in 1477. After that disaster, 
Philippe very sensibly threw in his lot with 
Louis XI and became a Marshal of France under 
Charles VIII Like the other dishes, this was 
illustrated by Van de Put in the catalogue of 
the Beit collection, and was also _ illustrated 
by him in his book Hispano-Moresque Wares 
of the 15th Century,”’ in which a strong case 
is put forward—too detailed to be given here 
in full—for identifying it as one of a series of 
similar dishes which came from the Chateau 
of La Gruthuze at Abbeville, a chateau which 
was the scene of the marriage of Louis XII 
to Mary Tudor in 1514 and which was destroyed 
by fire in 1795 It appears to be the sole 
survivor of several which were in the Crévecceur 
chateau at Auxy 


All this may seem to some rather a lot of fuss 
about a small subject. My excuse is that the 





FIG. 3. THE CREVECCEUR ARMORIAL DISH, WITH VINE-LEAVES IN GOLD LUSTRE. 
ALL THREE WERE IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE ON DECEMBER 15. (17) ins. diam.) 


things are majestic as well as rare, and that it 
does the potters of to-day no harm to contemplate 
their noble ancestry—not, I hasten to add, because 
great dishes such as this Crévecceur one were 
made for noble families, but because the humble 
potters who designed them set so high a standard. 
It is also surely something to strike the imagination 
that man’s ingenuity, inspired by Far Eastern 
marvels so long ago, should have devised so 
handsome an imitation by a method which, by 
devious ways, was destined to spread all over 
Europe and to be discarded only when a ware not 
so expensive and delicate as true porcelain but 
more practical and better able to withstand hot 
water and the day-to-day hazards of kitchen and 
dining room, had been perfected by a quiet young 
man named Josiah Wedgwood, in a little offshore 
island of Europe. 
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DEREK HILL’S RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION. 19TH-CENT. PRIMITIVES FROM AMERICA. 


[= private collection of American Primitive paintings built up by 

Colonel and Mrs. Garbisch in the U.S.A. amounts to over 2500 
pictures. From this vast storehouse, 101 paintings have been selected 
to form an exhibition which is at present at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. From January 7 it will begin a tour of the United 
States lasting three years. About half the contents of the exhibition 
have never before been seen in public. In scope it extends from the 
early part of the 18th century, through the most important period just 
after the War of Independence, up to the late 19th century. The greatest 
number of the themes are portraits, and in addition there are others which 
record scenes of nature and also historical incidents—-Washington 
reviewing his troops, and the Battle of Orleans. Other favourite 
subjects are sea battles, popular sports of the day, and genre scenes. 
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“ LAKE GARTAN: WINTER,” 1966: ONE OF THE NUMEROUS IRISH LANDSCAPES IN THE EXHIBITION 
(Oil on canvas: 20 by 36 ins.) (Lent by N. Hamilton-Smith, Esq.) 
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“PEACEABLE KINGDOM,” c. 1830, BY EDWARD HICKS (1780-1849): SHOWING CLOSE 
SIMILARITY TO THE WORK OF THE 17TH-CENTURY ARTIST, SAVERY. (30 by 35] ins 


“BERNARD BERENSON,” 1953. THE ARTIST STAYED WITH BERENSON FOR FIVE WINTERS IN 
“I TATTL.” (Oil on canvas: 12 by 20 ins.) (Lent by Mrs. Cecil Sprigge.) 


‘ THE CIRCUS,” 1874, B¥ A. LOGAN: REMINISCENT OF HIS GREAT FRENCH CONTEMPORARY, 
LE DOUANIER ROUSSEAU. (24 by 38 ins 


“DONEGAL HARVEST BINDER,” 1956. THE ARTIST PURCHASED A HOUSE IN DONEGAL IN 1954. 
(Oil on canvas: 28 by 36 ins.) (Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William Vestey.) 


A 300 paintings and drawings make up the exhibition which the White- 

chapel Art Gallery, E.1, has devoted to a retrospective study of the art of 
Derek Hill. This is not the kind of painting one readily associates with the White- 
chapel; neither can it have been an easy task to fill that vast gallery with these 
small, unassertive paintings. All the same, the result is a considerable success, 
and a tribute to an artist who has resisted the revolutions of the past half-century 
without becoming a mere academic painter. He works in the traditions of Vuillard 
and, to a lesser extent, of Cézanne—with a touch of the early Jack Yeats in some 
of the portraits. They show an immediate response to the atmosphere, shapes and 
the elusive, changing lights of nature. The result is an exhibition distinguished 
not by emotional power, but by a sensitivity and an acute observation of the visual 
world. Some of the most successful paintings are the recent scenes of stormy 
seas which the artist did on Tory Island, off the west coast of Ireland, where he 

has rented a minute cottage. The exhibition closes at the end of the year. 


“ THE CAT,” c. 1840, BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST : ALSO FROM THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PRIMITIVES IN NEW YORK. (16 by 20 ins.) 
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E* ERYBODY knows that the wild doe rabbit 

goes to great lengths to protect her helpless 
young. When about to have her litter she digs a 
special burrow, away from the main warren, known 
as a stop. This is a tunnel about 2 ft. long that 
slopes slightly downwards from the entrance to end 
blindly. The nest is in this blind end, several 
inches below the surface, and it is lined with fur 
the doe has stripped from her underside. The 
young are born in this chamber and there they 
stay until their eyes open and the time approaches 
when they will be able to feed themselves. Mean- 
while, the doe visits her litter, perhaps once in 
twenty-four hours, perhaps more often. 

In addition to making these provisions for the 
comfort of her new-born young, and in addition 
to making a special nursery burrow well away 
from her warren-mates, usually in the middle of 
a field or some other open space, the doe takes 
care to keep the entrance to the nursery 
plugged. She plugs it with earth every time 
she leaves it and, some people say, 
camouflages the earth so used with loose 
bits of grass or straw 

Usually when an animal goes to so 
much trouble as this there is a good reason 
for it. In this instance it is reasonable to 
suppose that the doe’s efforts must be 
directed towards the protection of the 
young; but protection from what ? Badgers, 
using their sense of smell, locate and dig 
out the young rabbits. Foxes do the same, 
Presumably the young rabbits are no more 
secure in this special burrow from the attentions 
of stoat and weasel than if they were in the main 
warren, and they would be no less secure in the 
main warren from birds of prey. So again the 
question can be asked: protection from what ? 

Recently, there was put to me a nice exercise 
in simple logic. It ran thus: there are more hares 
now that there are fewer rabbits: old buck rabbits 
are known to kill young rabbits; therefore they 
probably kill young hares, and it is the decrease in 
the numbers of rabbits that is directly responsible 
for the increase in hares 

This sounds reasonable enough, always assum- 
ing that the number of hares 
present in the countryside is higher 
now than ever it was before rabbits 
were almost eliminated by myxo- 
matosis. It seems also to be an 
obvious explanation but if there 
is cue lesson learned as a result of 
experience in biology it is that the 
obvious answer is apt to be the 
wrong one, although it may gain 
credence for a while. 

In this instance, the chain of 
logic is upset by the weakness 
of its premises, and of one in par- 
ticular, although it has to be 
admitted it was one I have accepted 
in good faith for a long time. This 
is, that adult buck rabbits kill the 
young ones. I have accepted it as 
true because so many people have 
told me it is and also because it 
seemed the obvious explanation 
for the doe’s behaviour in building 
her nursery burrow. On looking 
into it, however, the truth appears 
to be very much to the contrary. 

Beginning with the first part 
in 1910, there has been published 
‘A History of British Mammals,”’ 
by Barrett-Hamilton. It is an 
extensive and authoritative work. 
I can find in this no reference to 
this alleged murderous intent on 
the part of the buck rabbit. Frances 
Pitt, whose competence as a nat- 
uralist no one would question, says 
in her “‘ Wild Animals in Britain ”: “ It is usually 
assumed that the buck is without any feeling of 
paternal responsibility: indeed, some persons aver 
that he is of uncertain behaviour towards his 
offspring and that one of the reasons the female 
hides her family with such care is for fear of his 
capricious temper. I doubt if he deserves the latter 
accusation and I believe him to have some regard 
for his mate.” é 

This last remark is supported by observations of 
several competent witnesses who report seeing 
buck and doe together throughout the year, with 
the buck showing affection towards the doe outside 
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PASSING THE BUCK. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


the breeding season. This may be unusual in wild 
rabbits but it has been reported. Conversely, one 
wonders why the doe should be so fearful of the buck 
and his intentions when one remembers some of the 
stories told of doe rabbits defending their young, 
















WILD RABBITS EIGHT DAYS OLD, IN THE NURSERY BURROW 

KNOWN AS THE STOP, WHICH THE DOE BUILDS FOR THEM. 

THE STOP IS POPULARLY SUPPOSED TO BE A MEANS OF 
PROTECTING THE YOUNG AGAINST THE BUCK. 





THE “ DANGEROUS AGE” FOR A WILD RABBIT—WHEN IT IS HALF GROWN. AT THIS TIME NEARLY Six 
OUT OF EVERY SEVEN ARE LOST. DR. BURTON SUGGESTS THAT THE HOSTILITY OF THE OLD DOES 
MAY BE A PRIME CAUSE. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


including one reliably reported as having kicked 
a stoat through the air a measured 16 ft. 

Two more works have appeared since Frances 
Pitt wrote. One is a comprehensive book, ‘‘ British 
Mammals ”’ (1952) by L. Harrison Matthews, and 
this deals at length with statistics concerning the 
mortality of young rabbits. The other is a 
specialist book, ‘‘ The Rabbit ” (1956) by Harry V. 
Thompson and Alastair N. Worden, and this deals 
at length, among other things, with the behaviour 
and social organisation within this species. Neither 
mentions any particularly infanticidal actions of 
the buck rabbit. 
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It is the same for all modern books on British 
mammals, but in 1805, W. Bingley, in his ‘‘ Animal 
Creation,” has something to say. This work is 
valuable because its author brings together the 
current knowledge and views on animals up to the 
end of the 18th century. He writes: “‘ She always 
conceals them (i.e. the young rabbits) from the 
male, lest he should devour them.”’ 

Several people to whom I have recently put 
this problem assure me they have kept wild and 
tame rabbits in fenced-in enclosures and have seen 
no evidence of the bucks interfering with young 
litters 

In 1940, H. N. Southern published the results 
of his continuous observations, over a period of 
three years, of a population of rabbits in two acres 
of field. He kept watch on them with a telescope 

from a hide. He found that the thirty-six does 
in this population produced 280 young that 
lived long enough to be weaned and to start 
independent feeding. Of these, 252 dis 
appeared during the season. Some of them 
probably wandered away, but the likelihood 
is that most of them were killed during 
their first week above ground. In default 
of evidence to the contrary, this might 
seem like vindication of the idea that the 
old bucks are killers, and that the stop is 
a necessary precaution for bringing the 
young rabbits to the weaning stage, even 
if there is heavy mortality beyond that 

To quote L. Harrison Matthews: “ If an 
adult goes to a strange warren it is given 
a hostile reception, but the young ones seem 
to be more readily accepted."’ This does not 
sound like a generally aggressive attitude on the 
part of old bucks towards the young of their species. 
Further than this, we can do no more than glean 
a general impression, but unless that is mistaken 
does seem to be much more culpable in this than 
the bucks 

Thompson and Worden, quoting Southern’s 
observations, say often they (i.e. the does) 
were seen to resent the attentions of males and to 
drive them away. It was never possible, however, 
to determine precisely whether such resentment 
was directed towards bucks other 
than those which dominated the 
particular quadrant of the warren 
The hostility of these does to young 
rabbits generally, and to young 
does in particular, was clearly a 
factor in reducing the swollen 
summer population to limits where 
the characteristic type of organis- 
ation would again operate.”’ If this 
means what it seems to do, it puts 
the blame for the high mortality 
among young rabbits fairly and 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
does. 

How, then, could the miscon- 
struction implicit in Bingley’s 
words, and in the popularly ac- 
cepted idea about the villainous 
bucks, have arisen ? The answer is, 
in all probability, that there occur 
numerous episodes in the lives of 
rabbits that could mislead the 
casual observer. For example, 
adult bucks have their attention 
drawn to the young does long before 
they are mature, and begin flirting 
with them. This consists of fast and 
furious chases, often broken off as 
the doe goes suddenly to earth. 
This could easily look as if she had 
only just escaped with her life. 
Young bucks and young does often 
form “ passionless ’’ attachments 
and sometimes an old buck inter- 
venes and chases the young buck 
away. This again could look like murderous intent. 

By contrast, on at least one occasion an old 
buck was seen to defend a young doe against the 
threatened attack by an old doe. And, in the 
same vein, the old does “ were particularly aggres- 
sive towards the younger rabbits at the end of the 
breeding season and would not tolerate them within 
several yards of their burrows or sitting-out places.” 

To say the least, there is no case for accusing the 
bucks of killing helpless young rabbits, let alone the 
young leverets. Ifthereis'any truthin thesuggestion 
of the numbers of hares being kept in check by rabbits 
it seems more likely to be by the old doe rabbits. 
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FOUR GREAT PORTRAITS FROM WINDSOR CASTLE—IN A CARDIFF EXHIBITION. 


“THE ARTIST'S MOTHER,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669): ACQUIRED IN HOLLAND 
BY SIR ROBERT KERR AND PRESENTED TO CHARLES I. (Oil on panel: 23) by 18 ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN,” BY ANDREA DEL SARTO (1486-1531): PARTLY UNFINISHED, AND 
PROBABLY IN CHARLES I'S COLLECTION. (Oil on panel: 25) by 19} ins.) 


i some of the great royal pictures away from their 
cote a dase Aoottenente, Windsor, is now available in the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff, until the end of the year. After this the loan 
exhibition moves to the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, until 
April 30. The exhibition has been made possible by the closure of the 
State Apartments for structural alterations. There are forty-six pictures 
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“SIR HENRY GUILDFORD,” BY HANS HOLBEIN (THE YOUNGER) (1497/8-1543): PURCHASED 
BY THE CROWN c. 1734-35. (Oil on panel: 324 by 26) ins.) 


; eit 
“ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN,” BY ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528): PAINTED IN VENICE 
AND ALSO IN CHARLES I'S COLLECTION. (Oil on panel: 12} by 10 ins.) 


and in addition two of the famous Holbein portrait-drawings from the 
Royal Library. The earliest works come from Henry VIII’s reign—most of 
them, including most of the Holbeins, in fact acquired by later collectors. 
Charles I was the great English royal collector, and it is sad that so much of 
his enormous collection was later dispersed. Other collectors represented 
here include Frederick, Prince of Wales, George III and George IV. 


All four paintings are reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 
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“TIGHTROPE WALKING” 500 FEET UP: 
THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE FORTH. 











THE METHOD OF CABLE-SPINNING FOR THE FORTH BRIDGE. THIS SYSTEM HAS 
NEVER BEEN USED IN EUROPE, ALTHOUGH OFTEN IN THE NEW WORLD 


‘ 
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OUT ON A LIMB: THE CATWALKS, 3300 FT. LONG, WHICH ARE USED FOR SPINNING THE TWO MAIN 
CABLES OF THE BRIDGE. THE TOWERS ARE 612 FT. HIGH. 


Some time in the summer of 1963 the new Forth Bridge should be completed: 
the largest a -span bridge in Europe and the fourth largest suspension bridge 








WHAT IT WILL LOOK LIKE WHEN FINISHED. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE FORTH RAILWAY BRIDGE, THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF WHICH IS REPUTED TO HAVE CAUSED FIFTY-SEVEN DEATHS 


(Above.) 

IN THE WINTER 
NIGHTS THE CAT- 
WALKS SLUNG BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO 
MAIN TOWERS ARE 
LIT UP AS THOUGH 

BY CANDLES 


(Left.) 

TAKING THE STRAIN: 
ONE END OF THE 
BRIDGE WHERE THE 
WIRES START. THE 
WHEEL (CENTRE) 
CARRIES THE WIRE. 


(Right.) 

HOLDING SOME OF 
THE 20,000 MILES OF 
WIRE WHICH WILL 
FORM THE TWO MAIN 
CABLES—EACH OF 
NEARLY 12,000 PARAL- 

LEL WIRES. 
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in the world. As the Scottish winter descended, engineers 
and spidermen had one of the coldest and most precarious 
jobs to accomplish—spinning wire for the two huge cables 
which will eventually take the weight of the road and traffic. 
Each cable will be over 22 ins. in diameter, made up of 
twenty-three strands and almost 12,000 galvanised steel 
wires. Cables made this way were the invention of John 
Roebling, an invention made famous by the building of the 
Brooklyn Bridge in 1883. But the system is new to Europe, 
and the contractors (a partnership of three firms known as 
the A.C.D. Bridge Co.) have sought advice from Messrs. 
Roebling, of Trenton, U.S.A. In spite of the apparent 
dangers inherent in such an undertaking, there were still 
no serious casualties, unlike the great Forth railway bridge, 
completed seventy-one years ago, on the construction of 
which no fewer than fifty-seven people are said to have died. 
But whereas in those days 4500 people were employed on the 
old bridge, the maximum number working on the present 
bridge has at no time exceeded 250. 
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THE CHURCH ON LAND AND SEA; A NEW WEMBLEY; 
AND A MARCONI EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 








GIVING AN IDEA OF WHAT WEMBLEY STADIUM MAY LOOK LIKE WHEN A {£500,000 IMPROVEMENT SCHEME HAS 
BEEN COMPLETED IN A LITTLE OVER A YEAR. 
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WORSHIP ON THE HIGH SEAS: A SERVICE BEING CONDUCTED ON THE DECK OF 
H.M.S. LION, THE 9550-TON CRUISER IN THE ATLANTIC. 

The Bishop of St. Helena, the Rt. Rev. Harold Beardmore, conducted a confirmation 
service recently on board this British cruiser which was on its way to Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. An altar and a Bishop’s Throne were set up on deck. 
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A MODEL OF THE IMPROVED WEMBLEY STADIUM—HOME OF BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. ONE OF 
THE MAIN FEATURES IS PROTECTION FROM THE WEATHER. 
The Wembley Stadium company is to carry out widespread improvements, and to bear much of the 
financial responsibility for them. A capacity crowd of 100,000 will have a roof, instead of only 22,000 as 
at present; and many amenities are to be modernised. Work should be completed by March, 1963. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR AN OLD CHURCH: THE PROPOSED REBUILDING OF THE SEVERELY-BOMBED ST. JOHN’S THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF MARCONI’S FIRST TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS SIGNAL, 
CHURCH, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. CELEBRATED BY AN EXHIBITION IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, LONDON. 

This derelict baroque church will probably have its external fabric restored. Inside, though, there The museum invited the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. to mount this exhibition. 

may be an intimate modern theatre posting, 750), a concert hall, an art gallery and a restaurant. Among the exhibits are models of the station in Newfoundland where Marconi received 
The cost will be about £1,000,000. The architects are Stewart and Shirley Thomson. the first signal. In spectacles is Dr. D. H. Follett, the Museum Director. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








ACCUSED OF WAR CRIMES: GENERAL ADOLF 
HEUSINGER. 
On December 12 Russia asked the United 
States to arrest General Adolf Heusinger, 
the West German chairman of the Nato 
Permanent Military Committee in Washing- 
ton, and to send him for trial in Russia on 
a charge of war crimes. The United States 
has suggested that Russia’s move is for 
propaganda purposes. 





FORMER TRADE UNION LEADER: THE LATE ¥ 
; SIR ALAN BIRCH 
Sir Alan Birch, general secretary of the 


Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers, and chairman of the T.U.C 
Economic Committee, died on December 13 
at the age of 51. He had been successful 
within the union on account of his strong 
personal convictions. He was knighted in 
the Birthday Honours this year j 
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FORMER BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN: THE 


LATE RT. REV. J. R. S. TAYLOR 

The Rt. Rev. J. R. S. Taylor, D.D., Bishop 
of Sodor and Man from 1943 to 1954, died 
on December 13 at the age of seventy-eight 
He had been Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford. He was educated at Marlborough 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge. In 1945 
he was made President of the London 
College of Divinity 
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PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR AWARD WINNER: MR. 


HERBERT ANDREWS. 


Mr. Herbert Andrews (right) was named the Photo- 
grapher of the Year in the 14th annual Encyclopzxdia 
Britannica competition for British and Commonwealth 


Press photographers. 


He received his award at the 


Savoy Hotel on December 13 from the chairman of 
the Conservative party, the Rt. Hon. lain MacLeod. 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST MOUNTED POLICEWOMAN 








THREE BRITISH SOLDIERS WHO HAVE BEEN RELEASED BY IRAQ: 
RIGHT) SPR. M. HARCOMBE, LANCE-CPL. D. TOOKE AND STAFF-SGT. LINDSAY 
The three British soldiers who were arrested in Iraq in July after straying over 
the Kuwait border arrived back at London Airport on December 14 after five 


months’ detention. Two civilians, Mr. A. 


were arrested in September, were also released. The announcement that they 
would be released was made in Baghdad on December 11. 
A would answer no questions when they returned to this country. 
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Richardson and Mr. C. Arnold, who 
The three soldiers 
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A RUSSIAN ORTHODOX PRELATE THE 
LATE FORMER METROPOLITAN NIKOLAI 
The former Metropolitan Nikolai of Kru- 
titzy and Kolomna and assistant to the 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, died 
on December 13 at the age of sixty-nine 
He had been in retirement since 1959. He 
was created a Bishop in 1922. After the last 
war he travelled widely outside Russia 
dealing with his Church's foreign relations 























(Right ‘ 
RESIGNED FROM THE | 
U.S. ADMINISTRATION: | 
MR. JOHN CONNALLY. | 
Mr. John Connally 
has resigned from the 
U.S. Secretaryship of 
the Navy so he may 
run for the Governor- 
ship of Texas. On 
Dec. 10 President 
Kennedy appointed 
Mr. Fred Korth, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in 
succession to Mr. | 
Connally. Mr. Korth, | 
who also comes from 
Texas, is fifty-two he 
is a lawyer and a 
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(Left.) 
















PRESIDENT OF THE 
SWISS CONFEDERA- 
TION, M. P. CHAUDET 
On Dec. 14 the Swiss 
Federal Assembly 
elected M. Paul 
Chaudet President of 
the Confederation for 
1962. M. Chaudet has 
been chief of the 
military department 
of the Federal Council 
and he has served as 
Vice-President this 
year. M. Jean Bourg- 
knecht, chief of the 
finance department, 
has been elected Vice- 
President for 1962 
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CADET: MISS CATHERINE EVANS. 
Miss Catherine Evans joined the Manchester 
City Police last March and she is now this 
country’s first mounted policewoman cadet. 
She is seen here mounted on “ Pickwick" 
during training at the Manchester City police 
stables. Miss Evans was formerly a groom at 
a hunting stables in Cheshire before she joined 
the police. 


VICTORIOUS AGAINST OXFORD IN THE ANNUAL UNIVERSITY MATCH AT TWICKEN- 
HAM ON DECEMBER 12: THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY RUGBY XV. t 


The members of the Cambridge XV seen here are: (standing, left to right) 


I. A. Balding (Christ's); W. A. M. Crow (St. 
(Emmanuel); B. E. Thomas (Christ's); N. J. Drake-Lee (Downing); C. 


Higham (St. Catharine's). 


Catharine's); J. E. Owen 
i F. W. 


(Sitting) S. A. Martin (Christ’s); R. B. Collier 


(St. Catharine’s); R. C. B. Michaelson (Christ's); M. R. Wade (Emmanuel ; cap- 
tain); J. C. Brash (Christ's); T. C. Wintle (Christ’s); G. D. Frankcom (Queens’). 


| (On the ground) G. H. Waddell (Pembroke); W. M. Bussey (Downing). 


i beating Oxford 





by 9 points to 3 they kept their unbroken record this season. } 


By 
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Y A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN PRIMITIVE ARTIST: 








THE LATE MRS. A. M. (GRANDMA) MOSES. 
Mrs. Anna Mary Moses, who was famous as 
Grandma Moses for her charming paintings, 
died at Hoosick Falls on December 13 at the 
age of 101. It was not until she was seventy 
and a widow that she started to exhibit her 
pictures, but their unusual quality was recog- 
nised quite soon. The first exhibition devoted 


to her work was held in New York in 1940. 
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A NEW UNDERGROUND GARAGE. 
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A CUT-AWAY IMPRESSION OF A MODERN GARAGE: THE CONTRACT FOR THE UNDERGROUND GARAGE, 
ESTIMATED TO COST £250,000, AT FINSBURY SQUARE, WAS AWARDED TO JOHN LAING AND SON LTD 


THE NEW TREND IN BRITISH GARAGE DESIGN: THE MODEL SHOWS A TENNIS COURT AND PARK-LIKE 
FACILITIES. PETROL STATIONS ARE AT EACH SIDE OF THE SQUARE 
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WHICH WAS UNATTENDED SINCE THE WAR. 


OPMENT: FINSBURY SQUARE, 
AS IT LIES BEFORE DEVEL’ ~~ 4 


THE GARDENS AND CAR PARK SHOULD BE A CHANGE FO : ) ; : 
Facing the serious London traffic situation, a garage has been designed with a view to wy athe 
the district as a whole. The Finsbury Borough Council gave planning permission for the project, 
which will be financed by Lex Garages Ltd. and built by John Laing and Son Ltd. It is the first garage 
to be built under a square in London and it has been estimated that parking will cost 1s. 6d. an hour, 
or 10s. per day. Gardens anda yuo green 
for light meals built. Finsbury Square is a me 
“— City. The garage was to be opened on December 18 by the M 





with changing rooms have been laid out and a restaurant 
ter parking zone in a highly congested area adjoining 
inister of Transport 
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SHIPPING NEWS. 





ORONTES, 20,186 TONS, OF THE P. & O.-ORIENT LINE'S PASSENGER FLEET, WHICH 
IS TO BE SOLD FOR BREAKING UP 
Here we show two ships which are doomed to the breaker's yard; this is taking place 
earlier than the Company had originally planned. Strathnaver and Orontes are 
the two oldest ships in the P. & O.-Orient Line's passenger fleet. Strathnaver was 
completed in 1931 and Orontes in 1929 





STRATHNAVER, 22,270 TONS, ANOTHER P. & O. LINER WHICH IS TO BE SOLD FOR 
BREAKING UP. THE TWO SHIPS ARE THE OLDEST OF THE P. & O. PASSENGER FLEET 





H.M.S. ST. BRIDE’S BAY LEAVING SINGAPORE FOR BRITAIN AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
FOREIGN SERVICE. SHE WAS COMPLETED IN 1945. 

The frigate, St. Bride’s Bay, is returning home from Singapore for the first time 

since she was completed in 1945. St. Bride’s Bay belongs to the “ Bay’ class of 

second-rate frigates; she was designed chiefly for anti-aircraft escort duties. 
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THE THEATRE. 
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T is many years since Maurice Baring, 

in his sonnet on Russia,* wrote the 
lines: 

Why does your song’s unresting ebb and flow 
Speak to me in a language that I know ? 

He was speaking of the same Russian life that we 
see passing in ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard,” a play that, 
like the orchard, holds—in Stanislavsky’s phrase— 
“ the great poetry of the dying life of aristocracy.” 
Chekhov called it a comedy, and indeed it is; but 
the comedy is on the splinter-edge 
of tears: it is a supremely wistful 
play, and it is timeless because 
these people from a fading world 
speak to us always in a language 
that we know. Few figures in the 
theatre come to us more surely 
than Gaev and his sister, the two 
girls, the man of twenty-two mis- 
fortunes, the sponger, the student, 
the group that moves from a frosty 
morning in May, when the orchard 
is in blossom under the chill blue 
of daybreak, to an October 
morning when the axes ring out- 
side the shuttered windows; when, 
within a crumbling world, another 
and a tinier world—old Russia in 
microcosm—must vanish from our 
sight. 


In 1961 it is hard to realise 
that only half a century ago, and 
at the Aldwych Theatre—where 
Michel Saint-Denis has directed 
his exciting revival—the Stage 
Society blundered on through what 
must have been a disastrous per- 
formance. But the performance 
was tentative. Chekhov's voice 
was not yet heard clearly. After 
little more than a dozen years it 
would reach London undistorted. Now the 
Aldwych Theatre is cleansed of unhappy memories: 
here is, I think, the most sensitive revival of ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard”’ in our day, and I am not 
forgetting the visit of the Moscow company. 


Michel Saint-Denis has directed it in depth, 
using the full extent of the apron stage; I will not 
say that Abd’Elkader Farrah’s sets, wistfully 
evocative though they can be, are all that, 
personally, I want; but it is a small matter. What 
does matter is the fabric of the performance, its 
extraordinarily close and intricate texture. Most 
important, we are unconscious of the weaving, of 
the prodigies of technical craft. Much Chekhov 
is spoiled because the director has been portentous 
and the players are too aware of themselves: we 
feel that somebody is standing with a stop-watch 
and that the company is counting beneath its 
breath (one-two-three-go !). There is nothing of 
the kind at the Aldwych where Chekhov speaks 
through his interpreters; they are not firmly 
‘ putting in the expression,” adding the style. 
The song’s unresting ebb-and-flow speaks to us 
in a language that we know. 


Already I see that I am committed to catalogue. 
But, first, let me praise two performances from 
the very heart of Chekhov, each unexampled in 
recent memory. Sir John Gielgud is Gaev, the 
man with no practical ability whatever, who is the 
flawed, hollow king-post upon which the estate’s 
tottering structure must rest. We know it must 
crash. The wonder is that it has stood so long. 
Gaev, patrician, self-indulgent, vaguely wistful, 
vaguely gay, has in effect to fall to Lopahin’s axe 
just as the trees in the orchard fall. 
Chekhov, ironically, sends him off to a job 
in a bank (“ I’m a financier ’’), and we 
know whata tragedy that must be. Gielgud 
acts now with an exquisite gentle line, 
moving so unobtrusively into the 
dangerous apostrophe to the cupboard 
that the moment of danger is over before 
we know it. (His sudden fleeting glance 
at a teddy-bear that might have been 
another profitable subject will be one of 
my memories of the scene.) Always Gaev 
covers his confusion by muttering billiards 
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FAMILY TREES. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


jargon (‘‘ Pot the red!” and so forth); Gielgud 
strokes these utterances along so quietly that 
they never become, as with so many Gaevs, a 
mere sore-thumb mannerism. In poise, timing, 
mingling of the wistful and the gay, the buoyant 
and the suddenly tragic, this is among the most 
remarkable portraits in John Gielgud’s career; 
and he is invariably in key, never for a second 
broadening to the outsize ‘I'm a star’’ manner 
that in Chekhov must be fatal 





A SCENE FROM THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY'S PRODUCTION OF “ H.M.S. PINAFORE.” LEFT TO 
RIGHT: JOSEPHINE (JENNIFER TOYE), SIR JOSEPH PORTER (JOHN REED), AND LITTLE BUTTERCUP 
(GILLIAN KNIGHT). 





A SCENE FROM “THE CHERRY ORCHARD,” BY CHEKHOV, AT 
THE ALDWYCH THEATRE. LEFT TO RIGHT: VARYA (DOROTHY 
TUTIN), GAEV (JOHN GIELGUD) AND ANYA (JUDI DENCH). 


The other major performance is Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft’s Madame Ranevsky, the silver drift of a 
woman, indolent, feckless, loving, and lost. I shall 
remember her on the morning of her arrival when 
she sits back on her chair in weary comfort, her 
feet upon a stool; relaxation is complete, and while 
her eyes look languidly about the room we know 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ PETER PAN” (Scala).—Anne Heywood and John Gregson are the latest 
Peter and Hook. 


“ PATIENCE ” (Savoy).—The third programme in the D’Oyly Carte season of 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. (December 18.) 
“ MACBETH "’ (Old Vic).—Maurice Denham and Maxine Audley in a production 
by Oliver Neville. (December 19.) 


“ LITTLE OLD KING COLE ” (Palladium).—Charlie Drake and Janette Scott 
are in this year’s Robert Nesbitt production. 


(December 15.) 


(December 20.) 
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that, luxuriating in her home-coming and 
in the wistful remembrance of things past, 
the dear, foolish woman has nothought of the future, 
the October that must follow May. At the end of the 
third act I have never known Ranevsky’s sobbing 
to be more poignant, and in this scene she is aided 
most sympathetically by Judi Dench, an Anya 
freshly true. Dorothy Tutin subdues herself to the 
tragic Varya; and—I said this would mean a 
catalogue—the exactly-timed clumsiness of Patrick 
Wymark’s Epihodov, the other 
form of clumsiness in George Mur 
cell's self-made Lopahin, the 
eccentricity of Patience Collier's 
governess, the comic expansiveness 
of Paul Hardwick’s Pishchik, the 
Perpetual Student of Ian Holm, 
and the servants of Patsy Byrne, 
David Buck,;and (movingly at 
the last) Roy Dotrice, form an 
ensemble that is unmatched. Cer- 
tainly Sir John Gielgud and 
Dame Peggy are giving the best 
performances in the year’s 
record of the Stratford-Aldwych 
partnership. 


It has been a rare week. I 
found myself, unexpectedly, think 
ing of “ The Cherry Orchard "’ 
when Buttercup, at the Savoy, was 
singing towards the end of “‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore '' of the two babes she 
had nursed: 


One was of low condition, 
The other, upper crust, 
A regular patrician 


During 1962, with the lapsing of 
copyright, we are sure to have a 
free-for-all with Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. No doubt it will be exhilarat- 
ing; but the definitive method will remain 
definitive, and I have not the remotest intention 
of being iconoclastic about the current D’Oyly 
Carte productions, faithful, precise, and gay. As 
Sir Arthur Bryant says so rightly in the season’s 
souvenir, “‘ The essence of playing Gilbert and 
Sullivan, as of acting Shakespeare, is never to 
exaggerate the humours of the characters, but 
to play them as their authors made them and let 
them act themselves.” 


“ Pinafore,” with “‘ Trial by Jury "’ before it, 
began splendidly a season in which the operas are 
to be staged chronologically. There were especially 
apt performances in “ Pinafore ’’ by John Reed’s 
Sir Joseph, like a sound dry sherry; Jeffrey Skitch 
as the bland Captain; Thomas Round as Ralph, 
who might have come straight from that famous 
production of “‘ Love Between Decks ”’ in “ Q’s 
novel; and Jennifer Toye’s resolute Josephine. She, 
with Mr. Reed and Mr. Skitch, had the usual 
glorious skirmish in ‘‘ Never mind the why and 
wherefore "’ which Sir Malcolm Sargent, ever 
loyal to the Savoy, clearly enjoyed conducting. 
Musically, the opera was burnished under his 
direction ; enriched by Peter Goffin’s new costumes 
and by his treatment of the set, ‘ Pinafore,’’ 
visually and aurally, was a joy. This is another 
language that we know. 


I am unsure about “ Critic’s Choice,’’ the 
American comedy by Ira Levin at the Vaudeville. 
Should a drama critic (Mr. Levin asks) review a 
play by his wife, however bad it is? Obviously, 
no critic would review any kind of play by his 
wife, so the comedy for me does not even begin. 
Its unresting ebb-and-flow speaks in 
a foreign language (though there might 
be the glimmering of a problem in the 
plight of a critic’s deputy who is faced 
with a dire play by the wife of his 
chief). Fortunately, at the Vaudeville, 
Ian Carmichael can often be extremely 
funny about nothing in particular, 
and I dare say that this can justify 
the night. 
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* “ Collected Poems,’’ page 60. (Heinemann, 
1925 edition.) 
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THE REVIVAL OF AN IMPORTANT STRAVINSKY 
BALLET: ‘‘PERSEPHONE” AT COVENT GARDEN. 




















PERSEPHONE (SVETLANA BERIOSOVA ; CENTRE) SURROUNDED BY HER PERSEPHONE, IMPRISONED IN THE UNDERWORLD, SEES HER MOTHER, DEMETER (GERD LARSEN), AND HER 
NYMPHS: FROM THE FIRST SCENE OF THE BALLET. EARTHLY LOVER, DEMOPHOON (DEREK RENCHER). 





he first performance of 
‘Persephone’ took 
place at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, on 
December 12 with Svetlana 
Beriosova dancing and 
speaking the title-réle. The 
work, which is called a 
melodrama, has words by 
André Gide, music by Igor 
Stravinsky, and the choreo- 
graphy ior this production 
is by Frederick Ashton. 
The role of Eumolpus, the 
high priest of the cult 
of Demeter, is a singing 
part and it is taken by 
André Turp in this produc- 
tion. Gide’s text follows the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter 
but departs from it in that 
Persephone goes of her 
own accord to the Under- 
world to comfort the un- 
happy shades instead of 
being forced there by Pluto. 
The décor for this produc- 
tion is by the Greek artist, MERCURY (ALEXANDER GRANT) AND PERSEPHONE IN THE FIRST SCENE. THE 

Nico Ghika. CHOREOGRAPHY FOR THIS REVIVAL OF THE BALLET IS BY FREDERICK ASHTON 
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WHIC. E WINTER SIX MONTHS OF THE 
PERSEPHONE HOLD: NARC. H SHE PLUCKED TO GO TO PERSEPHONE (RIGHT) ABOUT TO RETURN TO THE UNDERWORLD FOR TH 
THE ty SHADES IN THE SECOND SCENE. YEAR: A MOVING MOMENT IN THE FINAL SCENE OF THE BALLET. 

UNDERWORLD, 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News” by Houston Rogers. 
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OLLA PODRIDA. 
By ALAN DENT. 


of hating him and had now decided to love him 
instead. That she duly bore him twin daughters 
the eldest son, Alfonso, when he seized the throne, on whom—through further vicissitudes—he did 
and was therefore sent into exile. That he was not set eyes until they were nearly a yard high 


joined in exile by his wife who had grown tired 


o omniscience of everybody else is to me a 
source of continuous astonishment. Take the 
literature of Spain, for example. Of this I know 
next to nothing—save a conviction based upon 
experience that ‘‘ Don Quixote "’ is just about the 
greatest novel ever written. Of Spain’s two most 
famous dramatists of the past—Calderon and Lope 
le Vega—I possess only the useless knowledge 
that the first wrote about 120 plays, and the 
second about 2000. When I verify these facts, 


\ll this is only about half of what this Spanish 
saga, this olla podrida of a film, imparts. Much of the 
latter half is taken up with the Cid’s siege of the 
city of Valencia. Spain—it is somehow made 
clear—will never be made safe until this vital 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


[ read further about Lope’s output: ‘* Of these 
the very names of all but between 600 and 700 
have been lost, and often nothing but the name 
survives when I read such a statement I 
have the kind of mind which just reels and 
pursues the subject no further 


Now take El Cid—Spain’s national hero of 
the 11th century or thereabouts. What 
till this colossal saga-film ‘‘El Cid’”’ came 
ilong—did I honestly know about this hero of 
heroes ? Only that he was likewise the hero of 
the classic French tragedy, ‘‘ Le Cid’’ (which I 
have not opened since I was a schoolboy when I 
formed the opinion that Corneille, its author, 
was not a patch on Racine 


city is recovered from the Moors At the very 
moment of victory El Cid is pierced through the 
heart with an arrow. El Cid may be dead, but he 
does not lie down. The exact nature of his valiant 
ending must be left as a highly impressive surprise 
to the millions who are going to see this film 


The Spanish landscapes are most beauti 
ful. The battles, which keep getting in the way 
of this wonderful scenery, are—it must be 
allowed—thrillingly organised. There is one 
shot of a Moorish horde of horsemen, carrying 
torches and riding along a lonely shore at dusk, 
which I am going to cherish in the mind’s eye 
for a very long time. The acting which chiefly 
matters is that of Charlton Heston as the epony 


mous hero—so sincere even when the Cid’s be 
haviour is inconsistent and his feats incredible 
Of all the others it need only be recorded that 
Sophia Loren glows adequately as the Cid’s 
at-first-unwilling bride though she really has 
not very much to do except to watch battles 
from the security of high battlements 
* El Cid,”’ in short, is magnificent and it is also 
war-—though a war very far away and long ago 


Much nearer our own time is the Abys 
sinian war of 1941 which we see in‘ The Best of 
Enemies.’ In the desert Major David Niven 
(so English that he carries a golf-club almost 
throughout the campaign) meets Captain Alberto 
Sordi (so Italian that he obviously regards war as 
considerably less exciting than Italian opera 
The film—directed by Guy Hamilton—takes some 
time to shake off a certain languor But it 
eventually develops into a quite caustic little 
satire about war-making and its _ tragic 


I now learn from my knowledgeable col- 
leagues is well as from an hour’s nibble at 
the encyclopedias—that the history of El Cid 
is embedded in a huge poetic chronicle which 

in be easily perused and digested by any- 
one with even the most superficial knowledge 
of medieval Spanish! This does not appear 
to have been translated into English. But this 
trifling handicap is taken by my learnéd 
associates easily in their stride. And I now 
learn from the film that the Cid—one Rodrigo 
Diaz—was a Castilian knight, young and 
proud and fearless [hat he fought intrep 
idly against the Moors who had strongholds 
ill over Spain which they had been invading 
throughout the previous century That he 
sometimes fought on the side of the Moors (with 
that expediency which so often characterises 
the proudest of national heroes That it was 
the Moors themselves who bestowed on this 
warrior the title of Cid which is Moorish (and 
not Spanish) for Lord or Master. That he was 
a leader ‘‘ with the vision to be great and the 
courage to be merciful.’’ That he was capable 
of remarkable clemency to his enemies when 
he had quelled them—a habit which more than 
once brought upon him a charge of treason 
against his king, who was Ferdinand of 


CHARLTON HESTON PORTRAYS THE NATIONAL HERO EL CID IN 
SAMUEL BRONSTON’S PRODUCTION, DIRECTED BY ANTHONY MAN 


Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ At once virile and sensitive, handsome and 
expressive, Charlton Heston, who was Moses in ‘ The Ten Com- 
mandments ' and Ben Hur in the great film of that name, once 
again heads the current list in ‘ El Cid,’ where he plays Spain's 
national hero of 1000 years ago. The film itself, made in Southern 
Spain with a cast, literally, of thousands has an overwhelming 
sweep and passion. 
The director is 
Anthony Mann, and 
the all-important 


The film opened 
on December 6 at the 
Metropole in Victoria, 

London.” 
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DAVID NIVEN SUFFERING FROM THE DISCOMFORTS OF WAR IN “ THE BEST OF ENEMIES.” 


ALBERTO SORDI AND DAVID OPATOSHU IN COLUMBIA'S “ THE BEST OF ENEMIES.” 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


That very much against his will 
he killed in a duel the father of the 
young lady whom he loved. That this 
young lady was called Chiméne (as in 
Corneille) and not Jimena (as in the 
encyclopedias). That she was supposed 
to avenge her father’s death but never- 
the-less gradually relented and capitulated. 
Chat she, notwithstanding, became a nun 
for a time, after El Cid had married her. 
[hat when King Ferdinand died, his two 
sons and one daughter quarrelled like any- 
thing, even while they divided up the 
kingdom. That El Cid publicly insulted 


Castile. absurdity and stupidity. The two officers 
capture one another, gird at one another, 
and finally laugh together in sympathetic 
harmony. Mr. Niven’s success in this sort 
of thing is no sort of surprise. But Mr 
Sordi—an accepted actor in his native 
Italy—is a delightful newcomer to the 
screen whom we shall welcome still more 
when he bobs up again in plain peaceful 
comedy. This present film will, mean 
while, give pleasure to all who are not sick 
of strife and martial disorder. If only the 
great nations could be as sensible as this 
film’s two individual officers ! 


“ GIGI"’ (M.G.M. Generally Released, December 11)..-A famous novel by 
Colette quite deliciously and faithfully realised on the screen, with some charming 
music and such no less charming people as Leslie Caron, Hermione Gingold, 
Isabel Jeans, Louis Jourdan, and Maurice Chevalier. 


“ THE INNOCENTS ” (20th Century-Fox. Generally Released, December 11). 

For me at least, this one misses the true Henry James flavour. But it is a con- 
scientious and even imaginative film—directed by Jack Clayton—made out of 
one of the subtlest and most disturbing of ghost stories, ‘The Turn of the 
Screw."’ It contains Deborah Kerr, Megs Jenkins, and Sir Michael Redgrave, 
and the two all-important demon-possessed children are uncannily well cast. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 129: THE LONGEST LETTER IN THE WORLD? 
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A LETTER, 60 FT. LONG, WRITTEN BY A JAPANESE GIRL TO A WEST GERMAN EDITOR ASKING HIM TO FIND HER A PEN-PAL. 


A Japanese girl in Tokyo recently wrote this letter to the editor of a daily 
newspaper in Regensburg, West Germany. The letter is 60 ft. long, is executed 
in the Gothic script, and asks for a pen-pal. What one is not told is whether 
the pen-pal is required to reply at equal length and in the same style, for such 
well-meaning industry might, by the logic of such things, lead to fantastic 
developments. The competition which might ensue between the pals staggers 
the imagination; ever longer rolls of parchment would have to be carried 


between Tokyo and Regensburg by specially chartered mail aircraft. The two 
correspondents would go without food, drink or sleep while they covered reams 
with delicate international sentiments in Gothic curves; courtesy would demand 
that neither ever wrote a letter which was shorter than the one last received 
and national pride would forbid both of them to suggest that their epistolary 
efforts should be more circumscribed. The only thing which might end 
correspondence is that the letters became too large to travel. 
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HRISTMAS is upon us, and I feel that 
this page ought to be devoted to an 
appreciation of the many Christmas 
passages in Dickens, or, more generally, 
to appropriate Christian literature through 
the ages. Why is it, I wonder, that books 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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such a selection as this. Mr. Trewin is 
aware of this distinction, and he writes of 
“This Year, Next Year” that “it was 
certainly a play to hear; it is one to 
read.”’ But, for my money, it is Mr. 
Sherriff’s study in anxiety which stands 
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for children always receive special atten- 

tion at this time of year, while those for adults are 
given much the same consideration as they 
command all the year round ? I am prepared to 
bet that at least as many adults as children will 
find books among their presents round the Christ- 
mas tree or in their stockings—though the cult of 
the stocking for grown-ups is weakening a trifle, I 
fancy. There is nothing specially Christmassy 
about my selection of books this week, but I may 
at least be allowed to wish all my readers a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, with a good 
book in their hands and many more ranged on 
the shelves ! 

So much has already been said about Iain 
Macleod’s NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN that I shall not 
attempt—just for the sake of novelty—to set 
myself apart from my fellow-critics by coursing 
any so far uncoursed hares. Mr. Macleod has had 
to battle with a legend, one of those legends which 
grow up even during the lifetime of some public 
men, and which the subsequent verdicts of history 
may be almost powerless to upset. There is no 
evidence, for instance, that Alexander Borgia ever 
poisoned anybody—but who is now going to 
believe that he did not? Similarly, it may well 
be true—in fact, the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Macleod on this matter is incontrovertible—that 
Neville Chamberlain had a far juster appreciation 
of Hitler’s character and intentions than he has so 
far been credited with having. It may well be 
that Munich served a purpose in making that 
character and those intentions plain to the world 
and to history. But most readers will still have in 
their mind's eye the ineffective umbrella, the 
futile waving of a scrap of paper, “‘ peace in our 
time,’”’ the lack of any effective preparations for the 
inevitable war, the ignominious dismissal by the 
House of Commons in 1940 after the Norway 
fiasco. Once a statesman has become a figure of 
any kind, a symbol for good or for evil, for heroism 
or for scuttle, little can be done to re-establish him 
as a personality in his own right. Yet it is as well, 
for the record, that the attempt should be made, 
and that is the debt which we owe to writers such 
as Mr. Macleod. 

Fiction will be taking up a good deal of my 
space this week. I seem to have needled Mr. 
Kingsley Amis by a review of a book which he 
wrote last year called “New Maps of Hell.”’ 
Mr. Amis appears to believe that unless one is a 
devotee of some special branch of literature, one is 
not entitled to utter an opinion on it. This 
singular lack of logic is typical of Mr. Amis’s 
generation and of the group to which he may be 
supposed to belong. By all means enjoy science 
fiction, if you can—those who can will, I am sure, 
like the anthology of this literature collected 
by Kingsley Aims and Robert Conquest, and 
published under the title Spectrum, but try not 
to be pompous and priggish about your enjoy- 
ment, as if nothing which caught your fancy 
could ever be less than meaningful in the highest 
sense. Some people like ‘‘ Westerns ”’ (I am one 
of these); others like Tiger Tim or Billy Bunter. 
Build your mud pies, Mr. Amis, but do not go 
about calling them the Parthenon or the Alhambra ! 

Hester Chapman’s historical novel, EUGENIE, 
makes a point about the fairy-tale Empress which 
I have never seen stressed before: that her early 
love for the Duke of Ancanizes persisted through- 
out her life and coloured much of her thought and 
action. This picture of a fantastic court is well 
drawn. I could believe in the portraits of 
Napoleon III, of Princess Mathilde, of ‘‘ Plon- 
Plon,”’ and of the Empress herself—but not so 
easily, perhaps, in that of the Prince Imperial, who 
was surely a much more solemn youth than is 
indicated here. 

Alberto Moravia’s studies of Rome are as ironic 
as any dolce vita could make them. In THE Empty 
Canvas he shows us a rich young man, a failure as 
a painter, who takes a neighbour’s model for his 
mistress and then vainly tries to gain real posses- 
sion of her. Neither sex nor money nor cruelty 
enable him to do this, and he ends by running 
his car into a tree. Frustration is always painful, 
but the frustration of the stupid, vain and greedy 
is ugly. Mr. Moravia, of course, relishes the ugly 
in a way in which I cannot follow him. 

Of three good thrillers, my prize goes to a first 
novel by D. M. Devine, My Brotner’s KILLer. 
Here we find a good plot, with a dénouement which 
was—to me, at least—totally unexpected; good 
characterisation, against the solid background of 
provincial prosperity; thrills in plenty, and a 
mounting mystery. I hope that Mr. Devine will 
enjoy the success he deserves with this excellent 
first novel, and that he will give us many more of 
the same type. 


ee 


Although Ludovic Travers is not my favourite 
“ private eye,"” THE CasE oF THE DEAD MAN 
Gone, by Christopher Bush, is a great deal more 
than competent. It includes blackmail, two 
murders, a rather complicated series of matrimonial 
and other relationships, a fraudulent do-gooder, 
and a mysterious lady. Quite by chance, I hit 
on the right “ villain "’ quite early on in the book, 
although there seemed to be no apparent reason at 
all for his “ villainy.’’ This circumstance—which 
is not, in my case, at all usual—always gives one 
quiet satisfaction ! 

Gabriel Hythe’s DEATH OF A SCAPEGOAT moves 
a good deal faster than the other two books in 


CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


| en D. V. neane and J. Gilchrist, Britain has two 
people willing and able to engage in really 
aor tye yr | research. Gilchrist has collected in one 

k all the serious games of chess ever played by 
Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 499 in all. At least, that is the 
total number of game-scores he managed to unearth 
in the course of a search extending over years and 
involving correspondence with every continent. I 
believe he suspects that a few more remain 
“Sunk without trace.” 


He and Hoo are now engaged on a similar 
quest for Capablanca’s. They have established 
beyond reasonable doubt that the gifted Cuban played 
exactly 571 serious games in all, and of these have 
traced 560 in their entirety, one in two differing 
versions and two lacking a few moves each. 


Eight remain which are going to take a terrible 
lot of finding. 


Three of these last took place in a little tourna- 
ment at Paris in 1938 which Capablanca himself 
took an energetic part in promoting; two were prob- 
ably of little value, being against Anglares, who 
finished an ignominious bottom. Anglares himself, 
when asked for the scores, is reported, very sadly, 
to be no longer in a fit state to attend to correspon- 
dence at all. This tournament, though a report and 
a game or two from it are to be found in each of 
perhaps fifty different chess magazines all over the 
world, is yet almost a lacuna in chess history; the 
searchers wad been able to date almost every other 
Capablanca game—except those played here. 


Moreover, though it was a double-round tourna- 
ment, the contestants may not have met each other 
in the second half, in the same order as in the first. 
This is such a strange occurrence in my experience 
that I doubt the correctness of one date (given by 
Hannak of Vienna, who is usually accurate) from 
which the above inference is drawn. 


The tournament was more important than 
realised at the time, as it marked the emergence of 
Capablanca from a period of doldrums during which 
his pretensions to the World Championship throne 
had almost entirely faded. 


Some curious feats of research have been accom- 
plished of late in chess. The workers have to be 
dedicated to their task, for the rewards are insignifi- 
cant. Dr. A. Buschke, now in the U.S.A., has 
unearthed facts which throw light on some of the 
facets of Alekhine’s personality. One game given by 
Alekhine in his collection of his own games caused a 
world-wide sensation: at one time there were five 
queens on the board. Buschke has proved that the 
whole position was a fabrication on Alekhine’s part. 


The difficulties encountered by such researchers 
can be well illustrated by the instance of one great 
figure in English chess, close confidant of Alekhine 
and Capablanca (and there were few who managed to 
keep the friendship of both). I doubt whether any 
other man has accompli greater feats in the 
organisation of British chess—not even Staunton. 
His correspondence, which could have ved a 
perfect treasure house of information about the 
chess giants of the past, went into the fire within hours 
of his death, I am , his widow’s reaction being, 
in effect “ Thank God! No more chess!” 


this group. This is not so much a mystery as a 
study in attempts to outwit a known rascal. There 
are plenty of fights and much blood—also a 
“heroine ’’ who seemed to me to be rather a 
forward minx, but no doubt the “ hero ” liked it 
that way. I was rather sorry that the psycho- 
neurotic boy—the ‘‘ scapegoat ’’—had to die, but 
it would, no doubt, have been untidy to leave him 
lying about, as it were. 

Here we come once more to PLAys OF THE YEAR, 
the twenty-second selection made by my friend 
and colleague, J. C. Trewin. The mixture is as 
skilful as before. This year, Mr. Trewin has 
chosen R. C. Sherriff's “‘ A Shred of Evidence,” 
Russell Braddon’s “‘ Naked Island,” Jack Ronder’s 
“ This Year, Next Year,”’ and ‘‘ Watch it, Sailor !,”’ 
by Philip King and Falkland L. Cary. I find that I 
cannot enjoy farce much when I read it, but that 
is not to say that it does not merit inclusion in 


out from this year’s plays. 

I was perhaps wrong in my earlier references to 
Christmas. There is at least one book on my table 
which would make a perfect Christmas present 
for almost anyone. It is MACDONALD HASTINGS’s 
Country Book, an anthology of country matters 
and literature. As the author writes: 


All anthologies are, in a sense, autobiographical . . . 
I have endeavoured to trace my metamorphosis as a 
countryman from the nymph to the imago, from the 
moth to the flame. If I have succeeded, you should 
know me for what I am even better than if we had 
fished the same stream together, or talked over the 
same gate. 

Certainly Mr. Hastings has succeeded. His 
verse and his prose, his photographs and the fine 
decorations by Robin Jacques, combine to make 
an unforgettable impression. Looking out on the 
wintry London scene, the “ bare, ruin’d choirs ”’ of 
Chelsea, with Macdonald Hastings’s anthology in 
my hand, I long for next week-end when I can take 
a gun in hand and get out into the open country. 
(Even the short passage on being bitten by an 
adder seems to have a kind of nostalgic charm !) 

In writing to offer his services to Ludovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, Leonardo da Vinci made a 
remarkable series of claims. He said that he could 
construct very light bridges; drain moats; mine 
fortresses; make light cannon; make “ engines of 
fire, of form both useful and beautiful and different 
from those at present in use’; replace cannon 
by catapults and “other admirable projecting 
weapons "; make gun-proof and fire-proof ships, 
and, in times of peace, ‘“‘ compete with anyone in 
architecture and in the construction of both 
public and private monuments and in the building 
of canals.’ To all this he added his capability in 
painting and sculpture. It is an extraordinary list, 
and by no means wholly inclusive, for every child 
knows that Leonardo thought of aeroplanes and 
submarines some centuries before these became 
accomplished facts. The whole story has been 
well set out by Ivor B. Hart in THe WorLp oF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. I could wish, perhaps, that 
more had been made of Leonardo as a man, for I 
am sure ‘that Mr. Hart must have formed views 
which might correct those propounded in the 
Freudian legend concerning Leonardo, but that 
is the only criticism I can find to make of this 
admirable work. 

No office, and very few private homes, should 
be without the REFERENCE ATLAS OF GREATER 
Lonpon. This is the first work of its kind to be 
published since the war, and covers 1100 square 
miles. The map section covers 156 pages, and 
there are 59,000 entries in the index. I spent quite 
a long time trying to fault the compilers of this 
splendid volume by looking up little-known 
corners of London and seeing if I could fail to trace 
them, but I must confess that this exercise failed 
completely! There are even lists of the metro- 
politan police stations and of the various colleges 
and institutes which go to make up the University 
of London. 

There could be no more appropriate week to 
give a welcome to the 1962 edition of WHITAKER’S 
ALMANACK. It is most surprising that so com- 
prehensive a work of reference can be produced 
and marketed so cheaply. Satellites and astro- 
nauts have, of course, found their way into this 
new edition, and are likely to remain as per- 
manencies. Only the sixteen pages of illustrations 
—all admirably chosen—suffer a little from poor 
reproduction. But that is a minor quibble. We 
could none of us do without our Whitaker’s. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, by Iain Macleod. 
(Muller ; 30s.) 

Spectrum, edited by Kingsley Amis and Robert 
Conquest. (Gollancz; 18s.) 

EvuGentez, by Hester Chapman. (Cape; 215.) 

THe Empty Canvas, by Alberto Moravia. 
(Secher and Warburg ; 18s.) 

My Brotwer’s Kitter, by D. M. Devine. 
(Crime Club ; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue Case or tHE Deap Man Gone, by Chris- 
topher Bush. (Macdonald; 12s. 6d.) 

DeatH OF A ScapeGcoat, by Gabriel Hythe. 
(Macdonald ; 10s. 6d.) 

PLAYS OF THE YEAR, edited by J. C. Trewin. 
(Elek ; 18s.) 

MACDONALD  H~AsrTINGs’s 
(Newnes ; 30s.) 

THe Wor.p or LEonarpo pa Vinct, by Ivor B. 
Hart. (Macdonald; 45s.) 

REFERENCE ATLAS OF 
(Bartholomew ; 50s.) 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1962. 


Country Book, 


GREATER LONDON. 


(Whitaker ; 215.) 
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Mr. Businessman 
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HONGKONG 4 
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BANKING CORPORATY: ON 














Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive 
service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pali Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 





Group total assets exceed £445 million. 




















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, ae or otherwise disposed 








riodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shail not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
ilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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WINE CUP 


By J. OLIVER York 1692 


Weight 6 ozs. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 
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help 


Please 

to 
PROVIDE 
his 


CHRISTMAS 
DINNER 


10/- 
will cover 
Christmas fare 
for one child. 


Christmas Donations gratefully 
by the Secretary 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11. 


received 





THE VISCOUNT 
MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAX b.., LL.b. 


* One of the greatest triumphs of our or and generation has 
been the increase in the expectation of life. People are now 
living on an average 20 years longer than they did at the 
pepenes of the century. A wonderful achievement, but 
it brings with it problems and responsibilities for the housing 
and care of more ageing people. 

It isn’t much fun to live longer unless those added years 
can be lived in reasonable comfort. This is a national 
problem. 

The Methodist people are in the forefront with their 
provision of homes for the aged. We shall soon have over 
20 homes with accommodation for more than 600 people, 
but much remains to be done. 

Please help us—it will make your Christmas happy and 
will help to ensure for many old people many happy years 
to come.”’ 


The General Secretary: REV. R. J. CONNELL, B.A., B.D., 
will be pleased to send you an illustrated brochure. 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 
1, Central Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
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SEE 
FAR AWAY PLACES 
IN SOLID COMFORT 


Big Choice of First-Class 


Escorted Air Cruises 


V.1.P. style throughout. 
Everything of the best - hotels, 
airliners, escorts and itineraries. 
Romance and adventure in luxury. 

Regular departures. 
Fully inclusive prices. Examples : 


*% JAPAN AND FAR EAST , 
25/32 days from 490 gns. 


% EGYPT, 15/16 days, 134 gns. 
% SOUTH AMERICA, 18 days, 488 gns. 
* AFRICAN SAFARI, 7/19 days, 280 gns. 


%*% CEYLON and INDIA, 
25 days, from 259 gns. 


* U.S.A. Coast to Coast, 29 days, 346 gns. 





Write or telephone for full details from: Dept IL/! 


V.IL.P. TRAVEL LIMITED 


59 South Audley St, London WI Gro 8475 
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WITHOUT 
SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Screet, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, | 
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BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 










OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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§ YOU can bring joy... | Some CHRISTMAS Books 





T ... to the 3,000 children in the 


40 branches of the National Children’s Home. H. E. BATES 


The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 


s | = depends on voluntary contributions from people The Day of the Tortoise 
like you. Please give generously. 


A brilliant new story, with drawings 


NATIONAL : by Peter Farmer 7/6 
» CHILDREN’S HOME _ | 
CHILDREN’S HOME JOHN HISLOP 


Send your contributions NOW to 




























































ry. The Principal, 
Y The Rev. debe Waterhouse, 0.B.E Of Horses and Races 
Highbury Park, 
London N.S A selection of essays by the leading writer 
on the Turf and author of Far from a Gentleman 
gns. Illustrated 21/- 
e RICHARD GORDON 
gns. 
pal Doctor on Toast 
The latest and funniest Doctor book. 
13/6 
yt 
BD CHARLES DICKENS 
8475 
800 [_ UU A Christmas Carol 
a Illustrated by RONALD SEARLE. 21. 
(A Perpetua Book) 
vy 
Confessions of a Story-teller 
A collection of varied and brilliant 
stories—with the stories of how 
ALE they came to be written. 21/- 
| ’ A biography by Henri Perruchot 
= tn < A companion volume to Toulouse-Lautrec. 
ON KAR’ i 1H Lavishly illustrated 35/- 
(A Perpetua Book) 
S$ Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to come. 
G Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . . . the tinsel-strewn 
tree. Won’t you help us to make that dream a reality for all the MISS READ 
Ce -are? is the season of goodwill we ask you to be " P 
children in our care? At this the seasc haga Winter in Thrush Green 
especially generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. a lea ade : 
B. . ; > deli , 
e. Don’t let us disappoint them. fhe delighttul new nove — the 
c Please send a donation to: ; country by the author of Village School. 
“4 Illustrated ic/- 
BARNARDO'S | : 
DR. : 
HOM F S (5) MICHAEL JOSEPH 
58 | 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 1856 | 
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to it last year. Don’t seem to get the 
same flavour from any of the others. F B® _ 





WRASSE OW 


Today’s cigarette, that’s what they call i 
it. Certainly my cigarette today. @ a, 


BRISTOL ARE PERFECTLY MADE—ENTIRELY FROM FINE VIRGINIA TOBACCO—AND PERFECTLY PROTECTED IN\THE CRUSHPROOF PACK. 3/10 FOR 20 
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BRISTOL 


WILLS — a world famous name for fine Virginia tobaccos for nearly 200 years 
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